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Lectures. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


hy Ss me corner IN PRACTICAL, y yo CHEMISTRY. 
ATTAWAY, M.A. F.R.8 turer in Chemist 

at A, pe Oxford, will ‘old a CLASS in ADVANCE 

PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, with Demonstrations, in 

the ATABORATORY of QUEEN'S COLLEGE from AUGUST 1 to 

UST 30. 
ATR Class will be open to Beatente Wee pee not Members of the 
rsity as far as accommodation is available 
ig > be had on application to THE BURSAR OF QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, Oxford. 











Societies. 
OF AL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1913. 
Officers and Council elected for the year 1913-1914. 
President. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Halsbury. 
Vice- Presidents, 
- Edward Brabrook, C.B., Treasurer. 
W. Prothero, ig , Litt. D. LL.D. 
Prot, J. W. Mackail, M.A. LL.D. 
Prof. hag 33 Courtney, M. A. LL.D. 
Prof. A. C. Benson, C.V.( A. 
Rev. J. Arbuthnot, "Nairn, Litt.D. B.D. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, * He: Dd. 
Henry James, Esq., itt. 
The Right Hon. V .. Haldane of Cloan, K.T. 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., C.B. L 
pare 
Percy W.Am_  Erq., ?. F.S.A. 
Ww. J. Courthope, Esq.. C.B. D.Litt. 
Austin Dobson, Esq., L L.D. 
Prof. M. A Gerothwohl. Litt.D. 
Emanuel Green, Esq., F.8.A. 
Maurice Hewlett, Esq. 
M. Imbert-Terry, 4 
Bethan Maquarie, Esq on. Foreign Secretary. 
Prof. Henry Newbolt, M.A. D.Litt. 
Philip H. Newman, Esq., F.S. A. R.B.A. 
Sir Arthur Pinero 
The Right go Bishop Ryle, D.D. 
G. Bernard Sh 8q. 
The Ven pb. wd Sinclair, D.D. 
M. H. Spielmann, Esq., F.S.A. 
R. Inigo Tasker, be ole. 
Honorary Professors. 
English Fiction—A. C. Benson, Esq., wigan M.A. 
Dramatic Literature —W. L. f: Gerothi hk M.A. LL.D. 
Comparative Literature—Prof. Gerot —_ Litt.D. 
Poetry—Henry Newbolt, Esq., M.A. 
Hon. Solicitor. 
T. Cato Worsfold, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 
Auditors. 
D. Tollemache, 


Esq. 
D 11 B uiford, Esq., F.S.4. 
Charles Angell Bradfo: PaROY. W. AMES, Secretary. 








Exhibitions. 


THE KING’S Collection of African and 
Indian Animals and Birds—a Series L GALLERY y 
EDGAR H. *FISCHER— —now on view at THE GOUPIL 
5, Regent a. — Saturdays 10-1. Admission 1s.—WILLIA 
‘MARCHANT & 


ONALD SHAW MACLAUGHLAN. 


Exhibition of Original Etchings NOW OPEN at Mr. R. 
GUTEKUNST’S, 10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. Daily 10-6. 
detustags 10-1. 


HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by :— 











olds Wilson Bonington 
nsborough Crome Raeburn 
ie Cotman Muller, &c. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’. 


© Y A_L 4 COC ADE MM YT. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., THURSDAYS, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission 1s. Catal 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 














Edurational. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE.—EX AMINATION for 
some S Canines eras So oa ee 
Denstore College, N. Staffs, ee a er 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
less than ELEVEN KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS aod SOME GXBI 


BITIONS.—For particulars ly by letter ti 
Dauve Weed 2 2 apply by letter to THE BURSAR, Little 





A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
Training for Home or Colonies. College o Ferm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, yoga Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 

open-air life for delicate Boys arges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


RUSsIAn LESSONS by refined Young 
RUSSIAN LADY. 
Conversation, Literature, Preparation for Exams. 
Highly recommended. Reasonable terms. Translations. 
415, Oxford Street. ‘Phone, § 


5867 Mayfair. 
T AM M ER I N G. 
“The Beasley Treatment. ”—This Book, aivteg the experience of 
— who cured himself after 40 years’ culering. will sent post free on 
plication to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, Brondesbury, N.W. 


N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
i Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, chasm Com- 
anions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
Schools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratia 
on application (personal or by letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 

















Situations Vacant. 
[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


Owing to the appointment of Mr. J. F. Rees, M.A., as Lecturer _ 
Economic History in Edinburgh University, the LECTURES HIP in 
tan ly HISTORY in this University will be VACANT on 


Applications will be received up to JUNE 23. 
Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained 


from 
JOHN M. FINNEGAN, Secretary to the Queen's University. 


N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or 
Curators will be considered a disqualification. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 

Applications are invited for the following appointments, which 
will be vacant in Se 

LECTURER IN “BOONOMICS. Salary 17) 
PR I el MASTER IN THE SCHOOL OF ART. 

ary 15 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

T. THO RP, Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites sertioations for the post of 
DRAPERS'’ PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERING. The salary will be 
6001. per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the. undersigned, by 
whom one hundred copies of and t must be 
received on or before TUESDAY, » July 1, 1913. 

BROWN, Deputy Registrar. 

_University College, Cardiff, June 4, ole 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Romford Road, Stratford, E. 

Api Uposenes are — for the post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
AN SSICS. Salary 1501. per oeorees rising by annual incre- 
me - tL toa eexiwens of 2001. per ann 

Application forms and further sartbonlats may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL on ony of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

Ape oaene, erat copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to THE P. CIPAL, ee Technical Tapes Stratford, 
E., not later pa - oon on eee. June 23, 19 

FRE #. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


May 22, 1913. 
Kies COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Applications are intel, tg the post of yay IN FRENCH 
{open to Men and Wom at a salary of 200i. ear. The ap- 
pointment will be for Three’ Years, but may ~, # faeewed. 

Appiications (ten copies), accompanied by not more than four 
testimonials or references, should reach THE SECRETARY, King’s 
College for Women, 13, Kensington Square, W., from whom further 
information may be obtained, by SATURDAY, June 14. 


ANTED, TWO LECTURERS IN FRENCH 
n QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, CANADA. Classical training 
oi a Initial sa 
a eslstant Professor at the end of two years. Session, October 1 
April 30.—Applications to be sent by JUNE 12 to Prof. CAMPBELL, 
t edborough Rectory, Newark, Notts. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
Head of Department—R. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 
A LECTURER IN HISTORY is required towards the end of 
_— . Salary 1301., rising by yearly increments of 
1 


iene of sppliestion, which must be returned by JONE 11, may 
be obtained fro: T. P. BLAOK, M.A. Ph.D., Registrar. 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





upltentions are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP A 
HISTORY. The appointment is for Three Years at a salary of 1 
perannum. Subjects, Ancient and some Medieval Histo: Appi 
cations should be sent before JUNE 15, to THE REGISTRAR, 4 
aw Manchester, from whom further particulars may 
obtainec 


KESt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 
Botany. Elementary Physics and poy and some Geography. A 
University Graduate desired, with good Secondary School experience 
in teaching Science and Geography on practical and modern lines. 
Should be interested in School Gardens. Initial salary 1101. to 1301. per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience, rising by 71. 10s. 
per annum for the first two years and subsequently by 51. to 150l., with 
the possibility of further increments.—Forms of application and scale 
of salaries may be obtained from Mr. D. F. BROW, Technical oo 
Dartford. Applications should be returned to Miss A. ETT. 
County School for Girls, Dartford. on or before JUNE 17, iis Can- 
vassing will be considered a pe ay een 

By Order of the Committee, 
RAS. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
ennek en ‘v estminster, 8.W., May 28, 1913. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FOLKESTONE LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FOLKESTONE. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, a MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS, able to take some General Form subjects. Degree or 
equivalent essential. Initial salary 1001. to 1201, according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, rising by 7/. 108. per annum for the first two 
years. and subsequently by 5J. to 150l., with the possibility of further 
increments.—Forms + OUIeK ‘and scale of salaries may 
obtained from Mr. Technical Institute, Folkestone. 
Aepictions should £ ama to the Head Mistress, Miss E. M. 
County School for Girls, Folkestone, as soon as possible. 
Canvassing will be considered a Ley pnenerrrey 
y Order of the Cc mmit 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent duoation Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8 W., May 238, 19 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH 
and LATIN. Degree knowledge essential; training and experience 
a qualification. Commencing salary 1301. per annum, non-res.— 
Forms of application, which can be of the 
must be returned on or before JUNE 20. 

M.A., County Education Secretary. 

County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambri dge. 


CG AMBBIDGE! CSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE “AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, to 
teach in the Preparatory Classes. Froebel Certificate cnentiel ; the 
standard of examination passed in the preitenety Be of ‘that 
Certificate important. Capacity to teach yey ! arithmetic in 
Higher Forms a qualification. Commencing salary 1001. per annum, 
non-res.. or according to experience and ms iaetions: —Forms of 
application, which can be —arnes of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or neers JU 

MIN KEEN, M.A., + iad Education Secretary. 

County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambri dge. 


GTAUN TON-ON-WYE ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
ese yang ee al 
HEAD MASTER required next SEPTEM 
The School is Higher Elementary, Mixed, tk Upper Department 
retaining Pupils to age of 16 or 17. 
Preference will be given to Graduates in felenee, who have had some 
ORipend of Schools with an Agricultural bi 
Stipend 1752. per annum and house rent ren Meccommedating about 
4 Boarders, and Capitation Fee of 11. per annum on all Pupils paying 
toition fees ; also any pay ny re received from the Local Education 
Autharts for Continuation Clas 
e Head Master must be a Member of the Church of peg 
pppieatione and testimonials to be sent to Hoe OF 
HEREFO RD, — of the Managers, The Palace, Hereford, not 
later than JUNE 1 


























Gevatr oF LONDON. 


EVENING INSTITUTES. 

The*London County Connell nx invites, uo plications from 8 
desirous of having —_ names ePAN Lof LECTURERS 
ON ENGLISH LITE CRATURE for “for employ ment as occasion requires 
in the Council's Evening Institutes. ry is 108 on evening of 
about Two Hours, and persons other than Day School Teachers are 
eligible for employment. The salary covers the i, of students’ 
home-wor 
waht aren ofthe meio ae eo on on tt OS This Penal 

rticulars of the appointment, and can o e 
see eed addressed, feciocap envelope, to THE “EDUCATION 
OFFIC ER, London oy uncil, ucation Off 





GS HERBORNE SCHOOL 


pan EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o 
bay > aot. will un be obtal on ty 15 and follo ring 
information can 
ara School House, Sherborne, Dorset. places 





HE COUNCIL of the Durham Colleges in the 
University of Durham pro cous shortly to appoint a PRIN- 
CIPAL OF THE WOMEN’S HOSTEL, who must be a Lady 
possessing University qualifications.— For information as to the terms 
and conditions of rae Pot application should be made to E 
SECRETARY OF TH UIL, University Offices, an. 





to whom all forms, duly filled in. ra _ 

cae not eee than a Fe av. wae 23, 1913. Al? 

commur ications must endor 6” on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 


lificat 
omni + ENCE GOMME, Clerk of wf London County Council. 
Education Cues. Vv ee Embankm 
une 
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ENBIGHSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATIVN. SCHEME No. 11. 
WREXHAM COUNTY SCHOOL pon BOYS. 
(Day and Boarding.) 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


Applications are hereby invited for the appointment of HEAD 
= ER of the above School, to take up the duties in JANUARY 


The stipend will be a fixed sum of 2007. a year, and a Capitation 
Payment at the rate of 2l. 5s. a year for each hee in the School. The 
ie at present is about 180, including 15 ers. 

Head Master's house (with accommodation for at least 30 
Boarders will be provided free of rent, rates and taxes (except water 


real applicants must have taken an Honours degree in the United 
Ee gdom. The will be r d to carry out and 
be subject to the provisions of the “above scheme, and any amend- 
ments thereof which may be hereafter made, so far as the same relate 
to the Wrexham County School for Boys. 
da ‘a7 of y scheme will be suppli Hf ike the undersi 1 on receipt 
r each 


copy. 
“ ‘andidates canvassin ty ¥ or indirectly, will be disqualified. 
aot »plications, end Head Master, Wrexham County Schvol for 
Boe. "accompanied by forty copies of three recent testimonials, are 
e sent to us, the errs eS vy a ne 7th day of 


JULY, 1913. 
lecretaries to ‘hes Education Committee. 
mention Offices, Ruthin, May, 1913. 


County BOROUGH | OF STOKE-ON- 


—_—.. an 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the following vacancies in the Staff of 

e above-named — 1. The ae appointed will be required 
to take ys am in September nex 

1. An ASSISTAN MASTER he take German and French, Le 
chief work Gas teach German to boys. Previous residence abr: 

qualifications one teaching experience are ee 

oes Tt 1601. Subsequent salary accordin, ing to scale. 

2. ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach Mathe- 
matics to Girls. Graduate and teaching = are essential -_ 
g salary 1201. Subsequent salary accord. 


























ing to 

: dey An sca SSISTANT gg moc gel with hem qualifications in Needle- 
work and Elementary ee ish o ti Games desirabl 
Commencing salary 901. ., dep upon qualificati and 
ex, 


+ 
on of application (which should be returned not later than 
JUNE 24, 1913) will be forwarded to intending applicants on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, Director of Education. 
Stoke-on-Trent, June 4, 1913. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
WANTED, ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS, competent to tak 
gare Ca Classes in Art Needlework, Embroidery, Jewellery and 
nameilin. 
Salary 90/. per annum, rising by annual Foenemnonte of 51. to 1051. per 
annum. Duties to commence in September n 
Applications, giving age and ful particulars ‘st training, qualifica- 
tions, experience, &c., and accompanied ry co of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must reach Ne DI 'EUTOR OF ane 
TION, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth, by SATURDAY, June 2 
Candidates selected for aia will be allowed third-class + 
fare and reasonable expense’ 
Canvassing, either directly ‘or indirectly, will be a disq 








Vfeati 


BANGOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 
(Under the management of the University Colleze of North Wales.) 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS WANTED for next Session. Salary 90l. 
Kindergarten training or experience essential. aay REGISTRAR, 
University College, Bangor, not later than J ONE 23. 


S?: PANCRAS BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


= = re ae DEPARTMENT. 

The Council _invi ti the t of a MALE 
JUNIOR ABSISTANT. ‘in the PobulG LIBRARY. Age about 
pb Hn rs. Preference will be given t» good 

ry 401. per annum, rising by 5/. caneults toa cenxionann of 601. per 
a, 

App lications must be made on a form, giving 2 further particulars, 
which may be obtained from the undersi, whom all applica- 
tions are to be delivered not later than MO. DAY, June 16, 1913. 


By Order, 
C. H. F. BARRETT, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


A= RT MISTRESS REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER 
teach Drawing, Design, and Embroidery in the Day 
Schools for Girls and in Adult Classes on Two Evenings a vo 
Salary 1301. per annum, rising by yearly increments of 5l. to 1501. 
a annum.—Full particulars on a dressed envelope 
i$ + A P oer peRUPERINTEN DE T, Borough Polytechnic, 
ndon, 8. 


ANTED, a thoroughly qualified BUOOK- 

SELLER'S ASSISTANT to proceed at once to the Far East 

on a four years’ agreement. One with a knowledge also of com- 

mercial stationery preferred.—Apply to G. B., 8t. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


























Situations Wanted. 


RT MISTRESS requires post in SECONDARY 
SCHOOL in or_near Trained in 
Theo — Practice in Institution recognized by Board of Education, 
and t Fe? experience in Secondary School Handwork. 
_-ay stu Apply Box 1962, —— Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chaneonr Lane, London, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


4 Britich vs and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — B., Box pm, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
buildings, ¢ atid Lane, K.C. 


88. CRITICIZED AND REVISED.—Write 
bill Pane sy he gee (Box M), Oaklea Cottage, Silver- 


SS. READ with view to placing before Pub- 
lishers; also Criticized and Revised. Literary beds of all 
kinds dealt with.—-CHAKLKS PLATT, 60, Stapleton Road, 8S. W. 








Water-Colour Drawings by Nicholas Pocock. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery La 
WEDNESDAY, une 18, at lo’clock, the REMAINING PORTION oO 
the POCOCK ‘COLLECTION, comprising Original Water-Colour 
Drawings for the Naval Chronicle—an illustrated Log-Book—Land- 
scape Views of i Avon and the Severn, Welsh Scenery, &., also 





Catalogues on application. 





A Collection of Seventeenth-Century Tracts. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., * = 
END OF JUNE, an interesting COLLECTION OF SCARCE 
| ELIZABETHAN AND SEVENTEENTH- CENTORY 
RACTS AND BOOKS, many in Black Letter. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 


The Collection of Printed Books and Illuminated 
Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL aw 4 AUCTION, o their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MOND June 9, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the THIRD PORTION of nee a of 
PRINTED BOOKS ‘and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, formed 
by HENRY ee hit = since maintained va augmented by 
Esq., of Fosbury Manor. Wiltshire, 
comprising the A E, uo %. H, i the seri 
of sg and Printed Hore. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each (post free 
= 6d) = Illustrated copies, containing numerous reproductions, price 











Modern Etchings and Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C., on TUES DAY, ete 10, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
MODERN BICHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, comprising the Pro- 
perty of W. 3. ACBETH., Esq., of Banters Hill, Barnet; the Pro- 
perty of R. BAXTER. Es of 4. Harrington —. Liverpool ; 

the Pro _— rad Mrs. WICKHAM FL ER, of Egerton Cres- 
cent, 8.W. ; also the Property of TWO PRIVATE COLLECTORS. 

‘ a viewed. Catalogues say be had. Illustrated copies, price 
8. each. 





An important Collection of Napoleon Relics. 


i ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will — by rey at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra: W.C., on FRIDAY, June 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, an 
impertaan € COLLECTION a NAPOLEON RELICS, Portraits, Docu- 
ments, Books, Medals, Engravings, &c , comprising the whole of the 
Mannd Collection and another, together with some Nelson Souvenirs. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
copies, price 1s. each. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by apcss08. at their come. No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 13, at 1 o'clock recisely, 
AUTOGRAPH. LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMEN NTs. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues a be had. 





Municipal Offices, Bournemouth, June 3, 1913. 


BokouUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 





TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors will in SEPTEMBER require an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to teach English, Industrial History, and Arithmetic. 
Salary 126/. per annum, rising by yearly increments of 61. i 1801. 4 
annum. Full particulars and form of nile LADY can be had of 
sending stamped addressed envelope bag & LADY SUPERINTEN. 
DENT, Borough Polytechnic, London, 8 


(Kountry BORUUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress-Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach 


Geography. 

__candidates should be College Women bem b gael Secondary School 

—~ and should hold Geography Dipl 
mt PS ine 1501., according to scale, Wiad amount dependent 

on qualification 

Application forms and copies of scale of salaries may be Ty 2 of 
the undersigned, who will receive applications up to J 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, ei gegen. 

HER EED, Secretary. 


Education ae J John Street, Sunderland. 
ay % 








Ott* OF WORCESTER. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

FORM MISTRESS (trained) required in SEPTEMBER next. 
Principal subjects, Mathematics (Juniors) and English. Salary 100J. 
perannum. Application should be made by letter t to the undersigned 
on = before JONE 16, and should contain particulars of training and 
experience, aed the names of three referees. 

HOS. DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Ed i 








Uses | to make money should obtain 
y (enlarged edition) of ‘How to Write Saleable Fiction.’ 
Publishers and Editors’ testimonials free. G. MAGNUS, 115, Strand, 





M8 PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
ANNES rears! Bureau from S24, Conduit Street, W., 025, QUEEN 





Rane COINS and MEDALS of all I periods and 
untries valued or catal ms or Single 

eucciment FURCHASED, at the Rest Manicet Prices ‘for 

Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). wine 





A QUIET RETREAT NEAR LONDON. 


HILL BROW, an attractive OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
FOR SALE (at about one-third of its cost), with Stabling, Coach: 
house (or Garage) Picturesque old Garden, with fine view; Vinery, 
Sundial, &c. About 300 feet high. 

SURKEY (Streatham, within fifteen minutes’ walk of three 
Stations). In excellent condition. LKlectric light, carved w 
mor particulars apply to Messrs. MAY & PHILPOT, E 

‘or iculars apply to Messrs. y U state Agents, 
High Roa d, Streatham, 8.W. - 








CHARMING RESIDENCE on Two Floors, 

Three Reception and Six Bedrooms, &c., beautifully decorated, 
standing in its own ground of over half an acre, well ae gd most 
tastefully laid out, Greenhouses, hot water heating, perfect privacy, 
away from all traffic, TO BE SOLD. Two minutes 1 tn District 
Railway and Tube, A Taxi ride from West End or City. Inspection 
invited at SANS SOUCI, 55, Harvard Road, Gunnersbur ury, W.— 
| era a from Mr. WALTER JAKVIS, Solicitor, 47, Victoria 

treet, 8.W. 





Victoria institute Worcester. 


ITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL. 








swe of the above School are prepared t to receive applica- 
ey tor tl intment of ASSISTAN ASTER IN THE 
ye STIL LIFE, AND PRELIMINAKY DRAWING | DE- 
PART ENT, ata a KA tow Hod omar. A statement of par- 
oon “ uired fro: y be obtained on application to 
THED OTOR OF” TeOUNICAL } EDUCATION, Central Technical 
School, — ——, Liverpool, whom applications, st h copies 
of tes! cee ist be sent not later than SAT ne 14. 
+7 PICKMERK, Clerk to aeons ‘Authority. 


ITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL. 








The Managers of the above ®chool are re red to receive applica 
ome for te appointment of HEAD O THE DECARTMERT OF 

ESIGN AND DECORATIVE ARTS, at a cate of 2001. : 
~ oa a of 201., 152., 151. to 
A aN moe obtain ed from THE 
it oe &. TECHN c AL EDUCA au. Ra Feats 

ool, Byrom Street, Liverpool, to whom applications (together wit! 
copies of three recent testimonials) must be sent on or before 
MONDAY, June 23. 

R. PICKMER 


E. E, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Education Authority. 
June, 1913. 





SLE OF WIGHT, SHANKLIN.—LEASE- 
HOLD SEMI- DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE in_ select 
jeeality a BE LET or SULD. Three Reception and Five 
Good Bath thot and cold). Large Garden.—MARSH, 

Solicitor, “Shanklin. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


THUR nave on. . their Rooms, ne. Chancery Lane 

, June 12. and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including ngravings from the Works 
of Sir Thomas wrence, mostly proofs [1836-45]-—the Works of 
Hogarth, early impressions —Audsley’s Keramic Art, and Ornamental 
a of Japan, 4 vols., 1875-84 —Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent te 

SS Royal Residences, 3 vols, 1819, and other Books wit 

red Plates -—a fine Co; y, of Lord Lilford’s Coloured Figures 
British — Original ition, 7 vols., 1885-97—Andrews’s The 
Heathery, 6 vols., 1845—Archwologia Cantiana, 28 vols., 1858-1912, and 
others relating to the County—Inman’s Ancient Faiths, &e., 3 vols., 
1968-76 —Library Edition of Richardson's Works, 12 vols., —(uvres 
de Victor Hugo, 43 vols., 1885- $5—Standard Work in Ganenal Litera- 


ture, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Modern Etchings and Engravings. _ 
OTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester ee are, 
RIDAY, June 13, at ten oto ay past 1 o'clock precisely, MODERN 
ErOHtnGs and ENGRAVINGS, coneetins signed proofs by Axel 
Haig, Hedley Fitton, Andrew Affleck, Bejot, and many others. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, the Property 
of an Amateur, and from other sources. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at Pago House, A Telosster Square, W.C., 
MONDAY, June 16, n minute o'clock precisely, AvrTo- 
GRAPH L} ETTERS aoe HISTORIC ‘aL DOCUMEN T'S, including the 
above Properties, comprising Specimens of Ainsworth, Beaconsfield, 
Beethoven, Robert Blake, Emily Bronté, Browning, Burns, Carlyle 
Calvin, Charles IL, Congreve, Cowper, Cromwell, De Quince 
Dickens, Dumas, Benj. Franklin, Warren Hastings, Henry VIIL, 
James J., Samuel Johnson, Lamb, Luther, Marlborough, Meredith, 
Napoleon, Nelson, Ney, Penn, Lord Romney, Mrs. Siddons, Thackeray, 
Wagner, Walpole, Washington, Wesley, William III., and many other 

intere sting items. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the SELECT PORTION 
of the Library of the late Mrs. WILLIAM HOEY GAT- 
LIFF, removed from Eaton Square, S.W.; the late 
JOSEPH LEETE, Esq., removed from Eversden, South 
Norwood, and other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, ae their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., during 
JUNE, BOOKS and MAND SCRIPTS, including the above Library, 
comprising Standard Works in all Branches of Literature—Rare 
First Editions— Books with Coloured Plates—Early Printed Books— 
Examples of choice Bindings, and many other interesting items, 
further particulars of which will be duly announced. 


aes. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

fully give notice that they will hold the following 

BALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
quar 

On MONDAY, June 9, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS. 

On TUESDAY, June 10, and Following Days, 
atl  giclock pr recisely, the OPPENHEIM COLLECTION OF FRENCH 

E AND OBJECTS OF ART. 

On THURSDAY, June 12, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
Important JEWELS, the Property of A. MORTIMER SINGER 
Esq. the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF LICHFIELD, deceased, and 
others. 

On FRIDAY, June 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the OPPENHEIM COLLECTION OF PICTURES AND 
DRAWIN 

On FRIDAY, June 13, at about 2.15 o’clock 
{efter the Sale of the Op nbeln Collection), highly important 

ICTURES OF THE EARLY BRITISH SCHUUL. 

On FRIDAY, June 13, at about 3 o'clock, 

8 ol mificent WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT, by GEORGE 


(Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 634.) 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE 
WORLD. 


Special Attention given to Orders from 
Clubs and Libraries at Home and Abroad. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, &c. 


Any of the following Lists sent free. 


Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and New Books at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Catalogue of The Best Books on all subjects 
at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for presentation. 

Catalogues of Books in Foreign languages. 

List of Newspapers and Magazines with rates 
to all Parts. 

Catalogue of best Books for Boys and Girls. 

Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites. 


Bookbinding of every description. 
An Unequalled Circulating Library. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels 
of books to the value of 20s. 


876 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


CZAR FERDINAND 


AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By JOHN MACDONALD 


The origin of any great move- 
ment is to be found, most 
commonly, in an outstanding 
personality. When the his- 
so probes = a = 
- the recent upheaval of the 
MANY ; ‘ A Fi AT ALL 
Slav he will find his clue in 
PLATES the forceful and fascinatin LIBRARIES 
character of CZAR FERDI- 
NAND of Bulgaria, whose 
life story, interwoven with 
that of his people, is so ably 
depicted by Mr. Macdonald. 


Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


AND ITS MAKERS. 
By J. D. SYMON and 8S. L. BENSUSAN 


When I am weary and life 

monotonous, said a great 

writer, I turn again for zest 

and refreshment to the story 

of the Childhood of the 

Modern World—the Renais- 

sance. I am at once in a 

world of hope, the pulse 
Illustrated throbs quick with expecta- Binding by 
in Colour tion, Iam inthe company of Jos. Simpson 
and Black mighty personalities — men 10s. 6d. net 

large in endeavour and with 

noble utterances in deed, in 

speech, and in painting. I 

breathe a large air.. Itis to 

this fascinating world that 

Mr. Symon and Mr, Bensusan 

introduce us in ‘ The Renais- 

sance and its Makers.’ 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
67, Long Acre, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 





Cambridge University Press 


The Land of the Blue Poppy 
Travels of a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By F. Kincpon Warp, B.A., F.B.G.S. With 
40 plates and 5 maps. 

Mr. Ward was engaged in plant collecting in Western China and South-Eastern Tibet 
Royal 8vo during the year 1911, and this book is a record of his experiences while travelling in those 
135 net regions. He was the first white man to visit some of the districts described, and he has many 
interesting tales to tell of the Tibetan people. Photographs taken by himself illustrate the 

author’s vivid narrative. 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern 
By A. W. VerRaLt, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. Bayrieip, M.A., and J. D. Durr, M.A. 
With a Memoir and portrait. 

The essays contained in this volume were selected by the author a few months before his 
death from various periodicals, some of which are now difficult of access. To the Memoir is 
appended the Commemorative Address delivered by Dr. J. W. Mackail to the Academic 
Committee of the Royal Society of Literature on 28 November, 1912. 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship 


By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. BayFievp, M.A., and J. D. Durr, M.A. 

This volume contains a selection of articles collected from the numerous contributions 
made by the author to classical periodicals during the last thirty years, six papers not hitherto 
published, and one essay which originally formed part of Studies in Horace, a book nuw out 
of print. The selection was made by Dr. Verrall in the spring of 1912. 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Maps and Survey 


By Artuur R. Hinks, M.A., F.R.S., Chief Assistant at the Cambridge Observatory. With 


24 plates. A general account of the many-sided art of survey, designed as an introduction to the 

; study of maps and the processes of survey by which they are made. The author deals in turn 

Demy 8vo with Maps; Map Analysis; Route Traversing; Simple Land Survey ; Compass and Plane 
6s net Table Sketching ; Topographical Survey ; Geodetic Survey ; Survey Instruments. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature 
By Hucu Waker, LL.D., and Mrs. HucH WALKER. 


This book is intended for beginners ‘and its aim is to furnish an introduction to the subject, 

a to supply an outline of information, and to stimulate interest and curiosity. It follows the 

emy Svo same general plan as Dr. Hugh Walker's The Literature of the Victorian Era. It has been 

3s net written as simply as possible, prominence being given to the biographical element as the surest 
way to awaken the interest of beginners. 


Steps towards Educational Reform 


Some Practical Suggestions for Improving our National System. By C. W. Batey, M.A. 
Mr. Bailey has had experience in Elementary, Secondary, and University Education, and 
Crown 8vo has approached a problem of —— national importance from the practical side. The reforms 
1s net advocated are evolutionary and progressive, not revolutionary and destructive. The book is 
written in such a way as to appeal to the general public and comes at an opportune moment. 


Cambridge Manuals 
General Editors: P. Gites, Litt.D., and A.C. Szwarp, M.A., F.R.S. 


TEN NEW VOLUMES 
Bees and Wasps. By O. H. Larter, M.A. 
Submerged Forests. By Ciement Rerp, F.R.S. 
Wireless Telegraphy. By Prof. C. L. Fortescue, M.A. 


on -_ The Wanderings of Animals. By Hans Gapow, M.A., F.R.S. 
os. Beyond the Atom. By Jonn Cox, M.A. 
2s n 


Mysticism in English Literature. By Miss C. F. E. Spurcron. 

The Theory of Money. By D. A. Barker. 

English Monasteries. By A. H. Tuompson, M.A. 

Plato : Moral and Political Ideals. By Mrs. A. M. Apam. 
Copartnership in Industry. By C. R. Fay, M.A. 

A prospectus giving a list of the seventy volumes now published and a list of volumes in 
preparation will be sent post free to any address on application. 


Cambridge County Geographies 


General Editor: F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. The following are the latest additions to this 


in lambskin 


series :— 
Herefordshire. By A. G. Brap ey. 
— Lincolnshire. By E. Manse. Sympson, M.A., M.D. 
Ss 


each Middlesex. By G. F. Boswortu, F.R.G.S. 

Rutland. By G. Pxituirs. 
A list of the volumes now published on the counties of England, Scotland, and Wales will be 
sent post free on application. 


New Educationai Publications 


Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post free on application. 
A Greek Vocabulary for the Use of Schools. By T. Nickuix, M.A. 


wees Extra fcap 8vo. 
— Fielding : Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Edited by J. H. Loppan, M.A. 
ot Extra feap 8vo. English Literature for Schools Series. 
on aie Four-Figure Tables. By C. Goprrey, M.V.0., M.A, and A. W. Srppons, 
— M.A. Demy 8vo. 
London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Trans - Himalaya: Dis- 
coveries and Adventures 


in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. 
Vol. III. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, 15s. net. 

*.* Previously published: Vols. I. and IL., 
30s. net. 

Globe. —‘*The third volume _ covers 
much that no white man has ever looked 
upon before...... a record of nee un- 
complainingly endured, of dangers boldly 
faced, and of apparently insuperable obstacles 
resolutely overcome.’ 


The Fringe of the East: 
a Journey through Past 
and Present Provinces of 


Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES 
LUKACH. Illustrated. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Westminster Gazette. — ‘*‘The Fringe 


of the East’ is a mine of treasure in studied 
disarray —it is alsoa model for travel-books.” 





A Small Boy and Others. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Frontis- 
piece. 8vo, 12s, net. 

Spectator.—‘‘We have but dipped into 
this delightful volume, and as regards the 
points that have been noticed there is not 
one to which we might not have found a 
companion merely by going a page or two 
forward or backward. We do not know 
that we can say anything better calculated 
to recommend ‘ A Small Boy and Others’ to 
every reader who is interested in the intel- 
lectual development of a great novelist.” 





Lore of Proserpine. By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 
5a. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ To lovers of literary art 
ten of the eleven chapters must yield per- 
petual pleasure, so rich and supple is the style, 
so keen the flashes of thought and humour, 
so beautifully told the alleged instances of 
commerce between the author or his wit- 
nesses and the creatures of the fairy-world.” 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


The Inside of the Cup. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of ‘Richard Carvel,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
(The book that '‘Uncle Paul” wrote.) By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 
of ‘Jimbo,’ &. Extra crown ‘v0, 6s. 


Father Raiph. By GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘The book is vivid and 
powerful, poignant and human. Every type 
of Irish priest is most skilfully drawn. Irish 
Cacholic society, too, is most admirably pre- 
sented, and the tragedy of Ralph’s separation 
from his bigoted mother has real and re- 
strained pathos.” 





Selwyn College and Uni- 


versity Sermons. By the Rev. 

THOMAS HERBERT ORPEN, M.A., 

Tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
1886-1904. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Atheneum—“ Full of helpful thoughts.” 


The Problem of Chris- 
tianity. Lectures delivered at the 


Lowell Institute in Boston and at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH 
ROYCE, D.Sc. Vol. I. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE OF LIFE. Vol. II. 
THE REAL WORLD AND THE 
CHRISTIAN IDEAS. Crown 8vo, 
158. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





WILLIAM MORRIS’S 
POEMS AND ROMANCES. 
POETICAL WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net each. 
Complete in 11 vols. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols. 5s. net 
THE “DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 


Other Poems. 5s. net. 


POEMS . BY. THE WAY; AND LOVE IS 
HE FREEING OF PHARA- 
MOND: qi Moraite. 58. net 


THE | STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
E FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


4 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
THE ‘ENEIDS OF VIRGIL. 


English Verse. 5s. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into Eng- 


lish Verse. 
THE TALE. ‘OF. BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
OLK OF TH E WEDE 
GEATS. oo by WILLIAM MORRIS mo} 
A. J. WYATT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Certain of the POETICAL WORKS may also be had 
in the following Editions: 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


POPULAR EDITION in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

NEW EDITION. With Portrait and Introduction by 
J. W. MACKAIL. Twelve Parts. Bound in grey boards 
with linen backs. Parts I.-VIII. 1s. net each; Part IX. 
2s. net; Parts X. and XI. 1s. net each; Part XII. 2s. net. 


This Edition is also fenged in the SILVER 
LIBRARY. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. ea 


POEMS BY THE WAY. 

Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF JASON. 

Pocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 
THE DEFENCE OF 
GUENEVERE, &c. 


Popular Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
ROMANCES. 


A ALE a 4 THE | HOUSE OF THE 
rown Svo, 68. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. Square 


crown 8vo, 88. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 


Done _ into 


PLAIN. Square post 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE WooD BEYOND THE WORLD. Crown 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 


THE WATER ¢ OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: 


Crown 8vo, 7: 


A DREAM OF J J OHN BALL, AND A KING’S 


N. 16mo, 2s. net. 


NEWS ‘PROM NOWHERE. Fcap. 8vo, paper 


covers, 1s, net ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


THE IE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
lated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR es 
NUSSON and WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, 


and Other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic b 
EIRIKR MAGN UssoN and WILLIAM clandic by 
jn 8vo, 68. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
RIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. With 2 Photogravure Portraits 
and 8 other Illustrations. 2 vols. ‘ge crown 8vo, 


108. net. 
POCKET EDITION. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
48. net ; leather, 6s. oie 


COLLECTED WORKS. 
— — MAY MORRIS. 24 vols, medium 8vo, 
(In course tiene. Vols. I.-XVI. ready. Prospectus 
sent on @ mn.) 


a Romance. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


—_>— 


English Pronunciation 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to provide a remedy for what the author 
considers the degradation of modern speech. 


Donne’s Poetical Works 
Edited from the Early Editions and many MSS. by 
H. J. C. GRIERSON. 2 vols. 18s. net. 


Times.—‘‘ An edition which at once antiquates all 
others, and will remain, we believe, the standard edition 
of Donne’s poems for many years.” 


Hausa _ Folk-Lore, Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, &c. {2} 


literated, with English Translation and Notes, by R. S. 
RATTRAY. With a Preface by R. R. MARETT. With 
some 300 Facsimiles. Svo, 2 vols. 30s. net, 


International Arbitra- 
tion amongst the Greeks 


By M.N. TOD. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The French Revolution 
of 1848 in its Economic 
Aspect Volume L. LOUIS BLANC’S ORGANI. 


ZATION DU TRAVAIL. Volume II. 
EMILE THOMAS’S HISTOIRE DES ATELIERS 
NATIONAUX, with Introductions, Critical and His- 
— by J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Crown &vo, 5s. net 
each. 


Atheneum,—" Mr. Marriott gives us in his Introduction 
a brilliant summary of the men and events of 1848.” 


The Imperial Peace 


An Ideal in European History. By Sir W. M. RAMSAY 
8vo, 28. net. [The Romanes Lecture, 1913, 


The Early Life of Moltke 


A Lecture by SPENSER WILKINSON. S8vo, 1s. net. 


The English Factories in 
India 0. V7, 12-106. By W. FOSTER 


The Dominican Order 
and Convocation ;, 


Growth of Representation in the Church during the 
Thirteenth Century. By E. BARKER. 8vo, 3s. net. 


Mosaicarum et Roman- 
arum Legum Collatio 


With Introduction, Facsimile, and Transcription of the 
Berlin Codex, Translation, Notes and Appendices. By 
Rev. M. HYAMSON. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Antigonos Gonatas 
By W. W. TARN. 8vo, 14s. net. 


A presentation of the history of Macedonia and Greece 
from 294 to 240 B.C. in relation to one central figure. 


THE WORLD’ Ss ‘CLASSICS 
Cloth, 1s. net. Leather, from 1s. 6d. net. 
Lorna Doone. $7°2"S." Bret: 

MORE. 


Felix Holt, the Radical 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With an Introduction by 
VIOLA MEYNELL. 


The English Poems of 
John Milton an — i= 
ING, Dean of Norwich. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
can also be obtained in the New Series of 
THE OXFORD POCKET POBTS, ls. net, and in 
superior bindings. 
OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, and in superior bindings. 


The Last of the Barons 


By EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, LORD LYTTON. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on 
application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Life of John Bright. By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue art of biography has suffered of late 
years from a tendency to overvalue 
documentary evidence. Lives have fre- 
quently appeared which have been not 


so much “Lives” as collections of 
papers, some important, but others 


trivial, loosely held together by a running 
commentary. Such productions are un- 
digested, and therefore dull. Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, however, does not bear the 
name of Macaulay in vain, and he 
is not his father’s son for nothing. 
Recognizing, no doubt, that in John 
Bright he had a character of conspicuous 
simplicity to present, and feeling, perhaps, 
that the story of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a thrice-told tale, he has evi- 
dently subjected the correspondence and 
diaries placed in his hands to a rigorous 
winnowing. Thence has emerged an 
admirable study of John Bright, enclosed 
within the compass of a volume. He 
has drawn freely on the speeches, and 


rightly, since his hero was above all 
things an orator. Mr. Trevelyan, too, 
has supplied plenty of background ; 


he has assimilated the literature bearing 
on his subject—and literature lurks even 
in Blue-books—and he expresses his views 
with candour. If at various points his 
admiration of his hero runs to excess, 
that exaggeration can be easily dis- 
counted ; so long as we get the living, 
speaking John Bright whom many still 
remember well, we shall be ungrateful 
indeed if we quarrel with a staring patch 
of colour here and there. 





The influences that made Bright, with 
all his strength and all his limitations, 
are well brought out. The Friends of the 
twenties were a peculiar people. Family 
affection throve among them, but educa- 
tion was stern and narrow, though not 
to the extent—as Mr. Trevelyan points 
out—of crushing originality. The Friends 
strove to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world, except in the way of 
business. Even in 1849, when Bright’s 
sister Priscilla was married to Duncan 
McLaren, she was “disowned” by the 
Society, to her own great grief and her 
brother’s bitter indignation. *‘ The glory,” 
he wrote in his diary, ‘ * cannot but ‘depart 
from a body which weighs principles and 
forms in the same balance.” 

Active politics were discouraged by 
the Friends; when the Anti-Corn Law 
League was at the height of its energy 
the annual “ Epistle’ read out to the 
Society concluded with the significant 
sentence, “ We trust Friends may always 
be found amongst those who are quiet in 
the land.” But Bright would not have 


it; he jumped to his feet, and, without 
99 


mentioning “corn,” delivered a defence 
of his conduct so stirring that those 


present were actually moved to a slight 
tapping noise! It was greatly to the 
eredit of the family that they gave free 
play to the energy of this unorthodox 
young man. By devoting himself to the 
cotton-mill, his brother Thomas enabled 
Bright to follow a political career. We 
should have liked to know more about 
this brother, who is not the only in- 
stance of cheerful self-sacrifice to the 
fortunes of the brilliant member of a 
family that our history can produce. 

Mr. Trevelyan makes an important 
point when he tells us that Greenbank 
mill at Rochdale was quite a small 
affair, where master and men lived in 
intimate relations. Bright’s father was 
“owd Jacob,” and many of the hands 
continued to speak to the sons through 
life as “ John” and * Thomas.” Bright 
thus escaped the deep gulf between c: apital 
and labour which yawned at Manchester, 
and understood the working classes as 
Cobden never understood them. Thus 
it was that he was eager for an enlarged 
franchise, while his friend stood aloof, 
content with manufacturing forty-shilling 
freeholders; and attacked the game 
laws because they were both ruinous 
to the farmers and demoralizing to the 
poachers. Mr. Trevelyan explains, with- 
out quite explaining away, Bright's op- 
position to the Factory Acts. In the first 
place, he considered that bad as were the 
conditions of urban artisanship, those of 
agricultural labour were worse. Secondly, 
though he did not object to the protection 
of children, he thought that the interests 
of adults could be safeguarded by 
voluntary arrangements between masters 
and men. But two blacks do not make 
a white, and it cannot be said that Bright's 
sympathy with the trade unions ever 
assumed an active form. His theory was 
that, once admitted to the vote, the 
working classes would remedy their own 
grievances. It was purely Stoic. 




















Lord Morley, in his * Life of Cobden 
gave full credit to Bright for his share 
in the agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Mr. Trevelyan therefore does not 
throw much fresh light on the trend of 
events, but he abundantly illustrates 
the workings of individual minds. Peel 
characteristically confessed to Bright, a 
month after abolition had been carried, 
that he had no notion of the intense 
feeling of hatred with which the Corn 
Laws had been regarded, especially in 
Scotland. But of greater interest are 
Bright’s relations with Disraeli; these 
will come as a surprise even to those 
well acquainted with the Mid-Victorian 
period. In 1850 the pair dined together 
at Bellamy’s, and Disraeli admitted 
that Protection was gone. Two years 
later, when Disraeli’s Budget was doomed, 
he actually suggested that Cobden, Milner 
Gibson, and Bright might some day be 
with him in the Cabinet, *‘ not within 
24 hours, but before long; it was quite 
possible and not difficult.” The overture 
was renewed in 1867, after the Govern- 
ment’s first schemes of Reform had 
suffered shipwreck: ‘“‘ The Whigs have 
only betrayed you,” said Disraeli; “I 
told you that they would do nothing for 
you.” How far the “‘ mystery man,” as 
Bright called him, was sincere it is difticult 
to say. A mutual regard evidently 
existed between them, but on one side 
it was rigidly limited. Bright noted in 
his journal that ‘Disraeli has been 
possessed by a devouring ambition, not 
to preach and act the truth, but to dis- 
tinguish himself.”’ 

Distrust of Palmerston, who repre- 
sented everything that Bright opposed 
an adventurous policy abroad and 
political inaction at home—might have 
justified even that strange thing, an 
alliance between the Manchester School 
and the Conservatives. The extremes 
were beaten at every turn; and few 
periods of our political history have been 
more packed with irony than that of the 
ascendancy of the aged Premier with 
Liberal maxims on his lips, and Toryism 
of a type almost Eldonian in his heart. 
When Palmerston’s death unloosed the 
floodgates, Gladstone had moved towards 
Bright, and so the Conservatives were 
driven into an enlargement of the franchise 
and the Irish Church was disestablished. 
Bright broke off personal relations with 
Disraeli, we are told, during the second 
of those two crises. He thought that 
the voice of the man who had denounced 
an “alien Church” rang more than 
usually false when he stood up in its 
defence. We are curious to know how 
the uncompromising critic regarded Glad- 
stone’s decidedly rapid conversion to Dis- 
establishment. 

Mr. Trevelyan takes the conventional 
view that Bright’s work was done with 
the passing of the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
and it is significant that he would have 
linked with it a scheme of purchase. 
There are those who regard his opposition 
to the first Home Rule Bill as a still 
greater achievement —a completion of 
a career as happy, in fact, as Burke’s 
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resistance to the principles of the French 

Revolution. Mr. Trevelyan adroitly 
buries his own feelings on this highly 
controversial subject, and nobody will 
quarrel with him on that account. But 
he should have laid more stress on the 
trenchant letters from One Ash, which 
were even more potent causes of Glad- 
stone’s discomfiture than the speeches 
of Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, and 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Many papers in this volume bear 
witness to the strength of Bright’s 
affections. The account of Cobden’s 
death, as given in his journal, cannot 
be read without emotion; and even more 
touching in its simplicity is the letter to 
his elder children, describing the funeral 
of their little brother Leonard on the 
Orme’s Head. The anecdotes bearing 
on his powers in conversation are not 
numerouss but we like his reply to Sir 
Henry Hawkins, when the latter told him 
of his promotion to a judgeship. Bright 
put a hand on his shoulder, and said 
in a voice of deep emotion, * Be merciful, 
Hawkins, be merciful.” The Reform 
Club is said to have been the scene of 
even more surprising sallies during the 
crises of the first Home Rule Bill, but 
Mr. Trevelyan spares the reputations of 
those Liberals who were unable to see 
eye to eye with Bright. 

“We conclude by warmly congratulating 
him on the ability he has brought to bear 
on this final and authoritative biography 
of a great Englishman. But we might 
have been told that Bright caught salmon 
and trout without a virtuous sentence 
directed against other forms of sport. 
There is a distinction, of course, but, after 
all, we suppose even fresh-water fish do 
not enjoy being hooked. 








Antigonos Gonatas. By William Wood- 
thorpe Tarn. (Oxford, Clarendon Presse) 


THIS monograph on the Macedonian king 
who is distinguished from many name- 
sakes by the mysterious appellation of 
Gonatas is a most welcome and valuable 
addition to our historical library. With 
Mr. Bevan’s work on the Seleucids, Prof. 
Mahaffy’s on Ptolemaic Egypt, and Prof. 
W. 8. Ferguson’s on Hellenistic Athens, 
the English reader has now a consider- 
able literature on a period for which 
thirty years ago he had little more 
than Thirlwall’s ‘Greece’ and Freeman’s 
‘Federal Government.’ For many reasons 
the civilization of the Greek world in 
the century succeeding the death of 
Alexander should appeal particularly to 
the modern reader, yet it is almost 
unknown territory to many (probably 
to most) of those who are familiar with 
the more distant Greece of Pericles and 
Demosthenes. We believe that this 
neglect is chiefly due to the deterrent 
effect of the complications of its political 
history. The rapid kaleidoscopic changes 
are as difficult to remember, if not as 
tedious to follow, as the political combina- 


Mr. Tarn enlarges with eloquent 
enthusiasm on the interest of an age 
which he compares with our own. ‘ No 
part of Greek history should come home 
to us like the third century B.c.” The 
world had opened out; new life was 
beating; and men were deliberately 
striving to become masters of the uni- 
verse, materially, intellectually, socially. 
If we desired to make comparisons, many 
suggestive points of parallelism might be 
found with the Renaissance. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence from which our 
knowledge of all the Hellenistic kingdoms 
is derived is miserably fragmentary and 
inadequate. There was once an abund- 
ance of good sources, but they have 
perished. At every step we are met by 
smaller or greater problems, difficult to 
resolve. Mr. Tarn’s merit is that he 
makes the large problems interesting as 
well as clear, and in many cases he 
presents acceptable solutions. 

Antigonus, son of the brilliant and 
wayward Demetrius Poliorcetes, is un- 
questionably the most sympathetic per- 
sonality of all the rulers of his epoch. 
He did not inherit the qualities of his 
father. Morally he owed much to his 
mother, the much-enduring Phila, who 
took poison when she could endure no 
more, and whom Mr. Tarn describes as 
** one of the noblest women of a time when 
the women were generally distinguished, 
either for good or bad.” He possessed 
much of the political talent of her father 
Antipater, the loyal companion of Alex- 
ander. Our author insists upon inflexible 
determination of will, combined with a 
sense of moderation, as the key to his 
success. He hated humbug and sham, 
and he had taken to heart the warnings 
of the Stoics against false pride. Though 
he did not disdain the pleasures of the 
feast and the wine-cup, his character 
inclined him to the Stoic philosophy, and 
his veneration for Zeno was unbounded. 
He anticipated the remark that a monarch 
should be the first servant of the state. 
“* Our kingship,” he said to his son, “is a 
noble servitude ’’—words worthy of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

One of the most striking chapters in 
the book is that on the circle of literary 
men whom Antigonus gathered around 
him at Pella—including Aratus the poet, 
Hieronymus of Kardia, who seems to 
have been one of the best historians 
of antiquity, and others of less fame. 
He could not tempt the great Stoic 
master from Athens. In forming this 
circle of friends he was acting in the spirit 
displayed by most of the Hellenistic 
rulers, who regarded literature and learn- 
ing as an important fact in the world. 
Mr. Tarn, who exposes not a few current 
errors, rightly points out that a common 
conception of Pyrrhus as a typical Hellen- 
istic king is utterly mistaken. Pyrrhus 
was a barbarian who cared nothing for 
culture, and who, except in ambition for 
conquest, had nothing in common with 
an Antigonus or a Ptolemy. His kingdom 
of Epirus was as far behind Egypt or 
Macedonia in civilization as Albania is 





tions in the days of Elizabeth Farnese. 


Athens was within the empire of 
Antigonus, and he made no attempt to 
establish in Macedonia any rival uni- 
versity or school like that of the Ptolemies 
at Alexandria. It is a misconception to 
suppose that Alexandria was already 
superseding Athens. It broke new ground, 
and led the way in geography, mathe- 
matics, and philology; but Athens, in 
the third century, remained the supreme 
intellectual centre of the world, the home 
of the philosophical thought which was 
profoundly to influence coming genera- 
tions. Mr. Tarn has ably shown how 
unfair it is to brand the Athenians of this 
age as degenerates who had lost the spirit 
of patriotism and submitted tamely to an 
inglorious servitude. Their behaviour was 
determined by the prosaic necessity of 
having food to eat. For centuries Attica 
had not been self-supporting. Corn must 
be procured from the Crimea, or the 
Thracian Chersonese, or Egypt, and the 
supply could be cut off by the powers which 
controlled the sea. Athens was thus 
doomed to be dependent, and had to 
choose between the sea powers of Mace- 
donia and Egypt, whose rivalry for the 
mastery of the Aigean was the predominant 
fact in the politics of this age. The great 
past of Athens, Mr. Tarn says in an elo- 
quent passage, 

“need not blind us to her great present. In 
the two generations following Alexander's 
death she did some of the hardest fighting 
in her history; and there was not much 
sign of degeneracy about the men who led 
the national war against Antipatros, who 
fought against heavy odds the two days’ 
sea-fight off Amorgos, who held their walls 
against Demetrios till they were glad to 
feed on dead mice, who stormed the Mou- 
seion under Olympiodoros, and who at the 
last, when fall Athens must, fell with all 
honour in the great struggle which we call 
the Chremonidean war. There was little 
mark of decadence about the city that was 
still ‘ Hellas of Hellas,’ the home of all the 
great philosophies, and the spiritual centre 
of the civilized world, the city that could 
draw and keep such men as Zeno and 
Epicurus, Arkesilaos and Kleanthes, men 
utterly different save in noble aims. What 
Athens said the world still repeated ; those 
whom Athens honoured were honoured 
indeed. Wealth and power might pass to 
others; Athens alone [these are the words 
of Hegesander] had the secret of the path 
that raises men to the heavens.” 

We must call special attention to the 
author’s narrative of the great Celtic 
inroad of 279 B.c. With the help of a 
contemporary inscription he vindicates 
the account of Pausanias, and makes it 
quite clear that Delphi was not the 
objective of the invaders. The Gauls 
were not out, in the first instance, for 
plunder. They had come, like the 
Acheans and Dorians of prehistoric days, 
to find new homes in Greece. The 
descent on Delphi was only a raid, inci- 
dental to their chief object; and the 
repulse of the party who attacked the 
shrine was of secondary importance. 
The capital fact was that Greece was 
saved by the Attolians, who repulsed the 
main body of the enemy. 

As to the debated question whether the 





behind Greece or Bulgaria. 


League of the Augean Islanders was of 
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Ptolemaic or of Antigonid origin, Mr. 
Tarn argues for the latter hypothesis. 
He marshals a number of reasons for 
supposing that the Antigoneia, one of the 
festivals of the League, were founded in 
honour not of Gonatas, but of his grand- 
father Antigonus I. One of his arguments 
seems very doubtful. He contends that 
the divine honours paid to Antigonus 
at this feast cannot be associated with 
Gonatas because “his whole mental 
attitude was opposed’ to the exaltation 
of men into gods. The deification of 
rulers had become a recognized practice 
since Alexander the Great, and we 
decidedly question whether Antigonus 
would have regarded it as merely one of 
the humbugs which he disliked. He might 
differ from his fellow-sovereigns in dis- 
daining the unreal flattery of poets who 
‘called him a god, and of course in his own 
Macedonia divine honours were not paid 
to the king, for the king was a constitu- 
tional sovereign. But the deification by 
Greek cities was not mere adulation ; 
it was an arcanum imperii discovered by 
Alexander, making it possible for himself 
and his successors to exercise authority 
over a Hellenic community without vio- 
lating the fundamental principle that the 
sovereignty resided with the people. 
The meaning and bearings of this political 
contrivance have been admirably elu- 
cidated by Prof. Ferguson in a recent 
article in The American Historical Review. 
Otherwise we think that Mr. Tarn has 
made out a good case for his contention 
that Antigonus I. founded the League, and 
that the Antigoneia were inaugurated in 
his reign. 


The Tichborne Tragedy. By Maurice 
Edward Kenealy. (Francis Griffiths.) 
NEARLY forty years have passed since the 
Claimant was convicted as an impostor, 
and all the prominent figures at the cele- 
brated trial, except Lord Halsbury, have 
vanished from the scene. Mr. Kenealy, 
the zealous son of an indefatigable father, 
believes that, notwithstanding the in- 
numerable other claims upon public atten- 
tion, there remain ‘ millions of persons ”’ 
who are convinced that the Claimant was 
“the most unfortunate and ill-treated man 
the world has ever known.” If he has 
written this book with the object of in- 
ducing the other millions to share his 
own unwavering belief in the “* unhappy 
nobleman’s”’ cause, he is certainly not 
likely to achieve it, not only because the 
number of credulous persons has some 
limit, but also because he lacks the lite- 
rary skill to make his case attractive. 

The Tichborne case was so full of dra- 
matic interest, the wily Claimant and the 
deluded and the self-seeking witnesses 
afforded so engaging a study in human 
character, that a connected narrative by 
an impartial and practised hand might 
make a striking volume. It would be a 
very different book from the one before 
us. Mr. Kenealy, who has nothing of 
material importance to add to what was 
disclosed during the longest trial on 
record, adopts a style of narrative that 
is bewilderingly episodic, and displays an 











hereditary partisanship which nothing— 
not even the Claimant’s own confession— 
can disturb. The facts that pointed to 
the criminality of the Claimant are stu- 
diously ignored. We have nothing in 
these pages, for instance, of the amusing 
cross-examination by which Coleridge 
exposed the illiteracy of the Wapping 
butcher, who claimed to be the long-lost 
heir to one of the oldest baronetcies in 
the kingdom, and to a rent roll of 25,000/. 
a year. The real Sir Roger having been 
educated at Stonyhurst, the pretender 
had to admit that he had acquired 
some knowledge of Latin. He confi- 
dently declared that a Virgil that was 
handed to him in the witness-box was 
written in Greek ; and when he was asked 
to translate ‘‘Laus Deo semper,” he 
triumphantly replied, ““ The laws of God 
for ever’! These are among the touches 
of humour with which Mr. Kenealy in 
more impartial mood might have relieved 
his book. 

Most of the new material introduced 
has reference to the intrepid but imprudent 
advocate who ruined his career by the 
unseemly attacks he made upon the 
judges who sent his client to prison. The 
pious author appears, indeed, to be even 
more concerned in exalting the per- 
sonality of Dr. Kenealy than in assert- 
ing the innocence of the Claimant. He 
states that Lord Rivers, one of the Claim- 
ant’s staunchest supporters, desired to 
bribe one of the yurymen on the eve of the 
verdict, and that only Dr. Kenealy’s 
strong protest prevented him from mak- 
ing the attempt. At the close of Dr. 


Kenealy’s speech, we are told, the 
Claimant said to him :—- 
‘** Doctor, I tender you my very sin- 


cere thanks for the very able manner in 
which you have defended me; and I hope 
that I shall soon be able to clear off some of 
the 1,200l. for which I am still indebted to 
you.” 
The author’s comment upon this curiously 
formal observation will hardly be pleas- 
ing to the “ millions of persons’ who con- 
tinue to believe that Dr. Kenealy laboured 
in a righteous cause: ‘ He referred, of 
course, to fees which were never paid.” 
These reminiscences -of Dr. Kenealy 
are (it may be hoped) more trustworthy 
than the allusions to some of the other 
chief actors at the trial. ‘It was com- 
mon talk in Westminster Hall ’*’—the kind 
of authority which Mr. Kenealy is never 
reluctant to use when he deals with his 
father’s adversaries— 
‘that the Treasury had promised Mr. Haw- 
kins that should he succeed in convicting 
the Claimant, he would be made a judge. 
....My Father always told me that he did 
not envy him the judgeship he secured, 
seeing that it was at the cost of a fellow 
creature’s liberty and rights.” 
As a matter of fact, Sir 
Hawkins was not appointed to 
Bench until two years after the Tich- 
borne trial came to an end, and mean- 
while there had been a change of Govern- 
ment. This will serve as an example 
of the lack of accuracy and good taste 
in the book. One of its minor defects 
is the absence of an index. 
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LAND. 


Mr. H. B. Samvet’s book on ‘The Land 
and Yourself’ may, we think, be trusted 
to bring home to any intelligent reader 
the fact that, in spite of the outcry over 
the land taxation of the 1909 Budget, 
our laws still favour a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude on the part of those in possession 
of real estate, while at the same time 
they increase the taxation of those who 
seek to make full use of what they rent 
orown. Mr. Samuel says :— 

“* Inasmuch as rates are levied not on the 
market value of land but on the occupied 
value of land in its actual condition, uti- 
lised land is subject to rates, and unutilised 
land, even though potentially of the same 
value as the utilised land, is exempt from 
rates. Secondly, inasmuch as all improve- 
ments send up the occupied value of any 
property, it follows that so far at any rate 
as the rates are concerned, the present 
system encourages the keeping of property 
in an unimproved condition, and con- 
versely discourages raising it to an im- 
proved condition.” 

Again :— 

“Tf carefully exacted it is obvious that 
by raising his rent to just that amount, the 
payment of which will leave the tenant a 
bare living profit, the landlord can, without 
any wrongful [illegal] appropriation, none 
the less legally enjoy the bulk of the com- 
mercial fruits of his tenant’s labours.” 

Another instance to which we do not 
find any allusion here is the Inhabited 
House Duty. This tax is liable every 
night to drive an owner (at great personal 
inconvenience) from his spacious premises 
in the City, where he carries on a business 
more advantageous to the commonweal 
than to his own pocket, to some pokey 
suburban lodging. 

Mr. Samuel says a great deal that is 
useful on the essential difference between 
taxation as the outcome of a policy and 
that which is instituted purely for purposes 
of revenue. The agricultural problem, the 
Budget of 1909, and the Single Tax are suc- 
cessively treated. Of the last he expresses 
his strong disapproval. He questions 
the justification offered by others; and 
we question his statement that Single 
Taxers ascribe “to rent, as opposed to 
other forms of interest on capital, the 
whole responsibility for low wages”; also 
his suggestion that many Single Taxers 
apparently hold that the one objective of 


'Social Reform is to reconvert England 


from an industrial to an agricultural 
community. Of the remaining chapters 
the most interesting to the general reader 
will probably be the one concerning the 
Land Taxes of Australia. We have 
remarked one or two cases of faulty 
punctuation, which should receive atten- 
tion before the issue of another edition 
of this useful handbook. 


Mr. Storey, in the earlier chapters of 
his ‘Economics of Land Value,’ has 
the appearance of trying at one and the 





The Land and Yourself. By Horace B. 
Samuel, with a Preface by J. I. Macpher- 
son. (Murby & Co.) 

Economics of Land Value. Harold 
Storey. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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same time to prove too much and too 
little: too much in his affirmation that 
the taxation of land values would not 
only bring land into the market, but also 
be the means of raising an enormous 
revenue ; too little in his endeavour to 
minimize the effect on landowners. He 
also gives the impression of shunning 
the—to us—inevitable tendency of his 
arguments, viz., the nationalization of land. 
We were more convinced of the value of 
his work when we. came to a chapter 
devoted to that subject, and also recog- 
nized that his book supplemented the one 
just noticed. Mr. Samuel deals particularly 
with the incidence of taxation, while Mr. 
Storey reviews more broadly the problems 
of labour, distribution, and the raising of 
the minimum standard of living. 


We feel, however, that Mr. Storey’s tem- 
perateness of statement almost amounts 
in places to a failing short of the truth, and 
some of his conclusions are inconclusive. 
His statement that ‘no new expendi- 
ture is suggested’ as a corollary to the 


new land taxation is really misleading’ 


in view of the insistent claims for social 
amelioration which follow. His earlier 
chapters also affirm the inevitableness of 
land and capital successfully claiming a 
share in the wealth produced by labour, 
and the permanence of the law of supply 
and demand, though before the end he has 
something to say regarding minimum wage 
boards and other machinery which now- 
adays hamper the free passage of that 
old Juggernaut. 


The fact that so many statements are 
subjected to modification detracts from 
the usefulness of the earlier chapters, 
and we take leave of the author seriously 
doubting his optimism concerning the 
result of his twopenny land impost. The 
best we can hope from such a tax is that 
it will be a warning to all who either 
neglect or misuse their opportunities of 
usefulness and will lead to a recognition 
of the Ricardian law that there can 
rightfully be no exclusive possession and 
enjoyment of anything not the product of 
labour. 








Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of 
Cola di Rienzo. By Mario Emilio 
Cosenza. (Chicago, University Press ; 
London, Cambridge University Press.) 


No public event during his lifetime moved 
Petrarch more profoundly than Rienzo’s 
tribunate. To the great humanist, the 
laureate poet who had been crowned on 
the Capitol, Rome was still the centre of 
the world, deserted and neglected though 
she might be by her spiritual and temporal 
chiefs. Hence when this eloquent son 
of a Roman innkeeper, of whose enthu- 
siasm for his country’s past glory he had 
himself had proof when Rienzo came on 
an embassy to the Pope at Avignon, pro- 
posed to restore their rights to the Roman 
people, he was ready to support him at 
all costs, even at the risk of alienating 
his friends of the Curia, including his 





patron, Cardinal Colonna. The well- 
known canzone “ Spirto Gentil” shows 
how high his hopes had risen. In his 
eyes, as Gregorovius points out, the Roman 
nobles stood for feudalism, a German 
importation which was never naturalized 
in Italy, where it failed altogether to 
crush the old Latin democratic ideals 
that Rienzo was to revive. This helps to 
explain Petrarch’s indignation, so un- 
intelligible to us, when the ‘Tribune 
released the Roman nobles whom he had 
invited to a dinner, when he might have 
treated them as Cesar Borgia afterwards 
treated the captains at Sinigaglia. 


In that most characteristic ‘ Vita di 
Cola di Rienzo,’ which, by its duly 
attested purity of language, has made 
D’Annunzio a “ perpetual candidate” of 
the Crusca with the name of Lo Immaturo, 
the Tribune is at best the “ notary of the 
silver pen,” the writer of endless letters. 
Otherwise he is the bloated plebeian 
glutton, utterly lacking in physical courage, 
and old Stefano Colonna becomes the hero 
of the story, as one would expect from 
its author’s temperament. But Petrarch, 
for all his “lyric illusion,’ saw more 
clearly. Bitterly though he felt the 
shattering of his ideals, he realized that, 
in spite of his faults, Cola’s fame 


“rests secure with those who measure the 
greatness of men by considering the noble 
qualities they have displayed, and not the 
success which has attended their under- 
takings.” 


Petrarch worked loyally for his liberation, 
urging the Romans to secure him a fair 
trial when Charles IV. handed him over 
to Clement VI., and he refers to him 
more than once after his ignoble end. 
The letter to Francesco Nelli, which con- 
tains Petrarch’s reflections on Rienzo’s 
career, and mentions the strange, rumour 
that he is to be set free on account of his 
poetic gifts, sheds more light on Petrarch’s 
attitude than any of the others, for all 
their elaborate rhetoric. 


Mr. Cosenza introduces his versions of 
the letters with a short summary of events 
at the beginning of each chapter. The 
work is obviously the result of patient 
and conscientious research, and it occa- 
sionally throws new light on minor points, 
such as the identity of Messer Giovanni, 
mentioned in the postscript to the letter 
to Rienzo in chap. v. But these versions 
are quite undistinguished, and one feels 
that the author is never altogether at his 
ease in writing English. In a book which 
consists largely of translations this is a 
serious blemish. The notes are at times 
unnecessarily elaborate. ‘‘ The contents 
of this volume breathe forth such an 
atmosphere of Rome and of Italy,” we 
are told, that ‘it would be a contradic- 
tion” to give Petrarch’s name,in any 
other than its Italian form. 





A GUIDE TO FICTION, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


THE guide to fiction which Dr. E. A, 
Baker has just brought out is a new 
edition of an earlier work, but it is so 
greatly amplified and revised as to be 
virtually a new book. Its size prepares 
us for something extensive, and the notice 
on the cover informs us that between 
7,000 and 8,000 individual works are cited, 
with descriptive notes, and particulars of 
publishers and prices. ‘‘ It is confidently 
believed,” the notice goes on, 

‘‘that the work will form an invaluable 
Encyclopedia of English Fiction, whether 
original or translated, and will answer any 
question likely to be put by the student, the 
social investigator, the teacher, or the general 
reader.” 

That claim is more than we can substan- 
tiate. The work is amazing as achieved 
by one man, but we ask ourselves what 
Dr. Baker was thinking of when he 
tackled such a task single-handed. We 
learn from his Preface that ‘‘ Mr. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein is mainly responsible for 
the information respecting publishers and 
prices,’ an arduous and highly valuable 
part of the scheme ; Dr. Baker’s wife and 
daughter have worked on the Index; 
but otherwise no friend is mentioned as 
assisting. Yet any persistent reader would 
have been able, one thinks, to add or 
correct something. To take the latest 
fiction alone, no one in this busy age could 
possibly master more than a fraction of 
the novels that pour from the press; and 
any competent reader would be better 
employed for part of his time. It is 
possible, perhaps, for a practised eye and 
rapid intelligence to get through three 
novels in one day, but the state of literary 
indigestion after three or four days of such 
application would be pitiful. Only pub- 
lishers’ readers who have been steadily 
employed in wading through manu- 
scripts can have an idea of the strain 
involved. The rest of the world, com- 
posed mainly of people with some fund of 
common sense, would no more think of 
such reading than of swinging Indian 
clubs for a day without stopping. But 
Dr. Baker, unappalled by the magnitude 
of his task, and unassisted, apparently, 
by any expert, though he does occasionally 
quote a verdict, has annotated English 
fiction including translations up to the end 
of 1911. He has even gone beyond his title, 
for he gives us some works by foreign 
novelists which have not been translated, 
and he has a liberal conception of fiction 
which includes the essays of Mr. A. C. 
Benson, and the nature books of Mr. 
E. Thompson Seton. 

As his Preface points out, the former 
work scarcely professed to cater for 
special students, but now considerable 


| space has been devoted to medieval 


romance, Celtic fiction, the Greek and 
Latin romances, and the Icelandic Sagas. 
Surely such special studies are best left 
to specialists. A general reader, of how- 
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ever high intelligence, is likely to trip 
when he enters on such domains; he can 
only summarize results which scholarship 
in some cases is modifying, or has modified, 
while the old guides are still in popular use. 
The present reviewer, for instance, finds 
some things which surprise him in Dr. 
Baker’s summary of the classical romances. 

A great part of the book is occupied 
with modern fiction, especially of the most 
recent period, and Dr. Baker suggests 
that such authors may be regarded as 
over-represented, adding :— 

‘* No doubt this is so, if we are concerned 
purely with literary merit. But every age 
is rightly most interested in contemporary 
writers, and even ephemeral and inferior 
works have been included without scruple, 
if public interest so decreed. It should be 
pointed out, further, that a list of less im- 
portant books (without notes) has heen 
added in the case of many authors of one 
or two good novels, simply for the con- 
venience of readers. After all, this is only 
a guide to the best fiction, not an attempt 
at a catalogue of the best.” 

Here Dr. Baker seems to us to speak 
with two voices. Surely “ public in- 
terest’ means popularity. This appa- 
rently is a demand for inclusion; yet 
later we learn that he is only attempting 
a guide to the best fiction. Further, it 
seems to us that in putting down the mere 
titles of novels, without notes or any 
explanation of their substance, he is not 
doing much good. Such data are available 
elsewhere. A guide must give details to 
be valuable, and a guide like this must 
involve literary criticism, however one 
wishes to avoid it. Dr. Baker aims at 
subordinating it, he tells us, to descrip- 
tion, but it appears in such adjectives as 
“ diffuse,” applied to at least two novels 
which do not, in our opinion, deserve that 
reproach. 

We think, in the first place, that it 
would have been wise as well as coura- 
geous to add no descriptions at all to 
novels so well known as those, say, of 
Dickens and Jane Austen. The sum- 
maries supplied are usually pretty fair, 
though concise to awkwardness, but we 
can see no justification for a reference to 
“the too exalted heroinc ” in ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.’ Elizabeth was worthy to 
shine in any circle. A more reasonable 
comment is this on ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’: ‘“‘ People in those days enjoyed 
the mawkish sentiment and the semi- 
poetic rhapsody of the idyllic past.” 

Of the outlying sections of early English 
fiction Dr. Baker has a wide knowledge, 
being, indeed, the editor of a library of 
** Early Novelists,” and we are pleased to 
see a recognition of such books as ‘ The 
Female Quixote,’ ‘ The Spiritual Quixote,’ 
and ‘The Fool of Quality,’ the last, by 
the way, available in a neat pocket 
edition which is not mentioned. It is 
not our purpose or business to make a 
list of omissions, but we shall substantiate 
in some instances our view that Dr. 
Baker would have done well in securing 
expert help to add to his lists. 

A story devoted to musical genius, 
‘Charles Auchester,’ which has been re- 
cently republished in cheap form, is 





sufficiently remarkable to deserve inser- 


tion. The sporting narratives of Surtees 
retain a large following of readers. ‘ Plain 
or Ringlets ?’ does not figure here, and 
the enthusiast will wonder at the absence of 
*‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ Mr. Sponge 
is a character little less famous than 
Mr. Jorrocks himself. In the well-known 
series of Besant and Rice ‘ My Little Girl ’ 
justly takes a high place with many a 
reader. Why omit it ? 

‘The Fall of Prince Florestan of 
Monaco,’ by the late Sir Charles Dilke, 
is only a fragment, but, though published 
anonymously, it was a great success at the 
time of its issue ; it was decidedly witty ; 
and it was one of the first of a whole tribe 
of books which place a young Englishman 
suddenly at the head of a foreign kingdom. 
It has long been out of print, but Mr. 
Baker has wisely not made that circum- 
stance a bar to inclusion. Some novels 
disappear because their publishers fail, 
or because they are so largely concerned 
with the life of their period as to be un- 
readable to an age which loves to be 
up-to-date. 

When we come to the modern period 
we find omissions of authors and books 
for which we can give no particular reason. 
Perhaps space was a consideration, but 
even so our omissions would hardly co- 
incide with Dr. Baker’s, which is not, 
of course, to say that he is wrong. On 
the ground of public attention Mr. Le 
Queux and the writer who calls herself 
Victoria Cross have at least as big a claim 
as Mr. Oppenheim, who gets a_ place. 
Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘ Daisy’s Aunt,’ 
which has reached a popular edition, 
and is a decidedly clever sketch of love 
intrigue, is ignored. We were reminded 
by the recent liberation of three English- 
men from a German fortress of stories 
of international espionage, and were 
asked if there was not a good novel on 
the subject by a Mr. Childers. This 
general reader’s query is not answered 
by Dr. Baker, though *‘ The Riddle of the 
Sands,’ the book in question, has appeared 
in at least three different forms. 

The list of Mr. A. J. Dawson’s stories 
is incomplete, and those which are 
patriotic in purpose should certainly have 
been included. ‘The Message’ was re- 
garded as important enough to have 
its circulation forwarded by special sub- 
scriptions. Mrs. Dudeney is not credited 
with ‘Spindle and Plough’ (1901), a 
capital story of a lady gardener. Mr. Edgar 
Jepson appears only as the author, in 
collaboration with Capt. Beames, of a 
book of sketches, ‘On the Edge [not 
‘“* Edges”’] of the Empire’ (1899), yet 
his stories of charming and precocious 
children, such as ‘The Lady Noggs, 
Peeress, and ‘The Admirable Tinker,’ 
are distinctive work which many readers 
remember, and in 1896 he published a 
remarkable study of a girl entitled ‘ The 
Passion for Romance,’ which has been 
wisely taken over from a defunct pub- 
lisher and reprinted in a popular form 
(1910). Mr. Jepson has also collaborated 
with M. Maurice Leblanc, whose omission 
is strange, since his Arséne Lupin is 


613 
one of the most ingenious detectives 
of to-day. ‘The Hollow Needle,’ ‘ The 
Seven of Hearts,’ and other volumes 


have had a large circulation within the last 
few years in English translations, and we 
certainly rank them above most native 
products in the way of detective stories. 

Mr. A. Kinross, a novelist of wide range 
and established repute, should not have 
been ignored. The summary of Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall’s work is incorrect, 
and his English books are some way 
above much that is noted here. 

There is no description of the tales by 
Mr. C. N. Williamson and his wife, though 
they are of a distinct genre which it would 
be easy to summarize. Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s early book * Marahuna’ (1888) 
was, perhaps, not notable, but certainly 
something should have been said in 
appreciation of his stories of highwaymen, 
and one of the best of his books, dealing 
at first hand with the life of Fleet Street, 
‘Godfrey Merivale,’ ought not to have 
been forgotten. It was issued by a 
publishing firm which made no mark, 
and in such cases recognition is, perhaps, 
not easy. A single book by a writer who 
is not a professional novelist may similarly 
| be obscure, but worth recalling. In this 
| class we should place Prof. Murray’s 
|‘ Gobi or Shamo’ (1889), and the ‘ More 
| Kin than Kind’ of Gerald Fitzstephen, 
a pen-name which in 1903 concealed a 
well-known University teacher. The bril- 
liant fantasy of the one and the epigram 
of the other deserve attention. Myrtle 
| Reed appears in the American section as 
the author of one book in 1903 ; but since 
that date she has done work in fiction 
which is popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Finally, where is Mrs. Florence 
Barclay, the magnitude of whose success 
has been frequently impressed on us ? 

Dr. Baker has given a considerable 
amount of his space to Juvenile Literature, 
which might well have been set apart for 
another volume. The books of Herbert 
Strang, which, by the way, is a pen-name, 
are excellent in their way, but fiction for 
the adult should surely have more room, 
and is really of more importance. 

The Index is an admirable piece of work 
with its cross-references and headings of 
subjects. Thus it is possible at a glance 
to ascertain the novels that have been 
written about the Indian Mutiny, or 
Journalism, or the Lake District. Parodies 
are to the fore just now, and the entries 
under that heading should be of service. 
We fail, however, to see two delightful 
perversions which were worth a note 
beneath the books victimized: ‘ The New 
History of Sandford and Merton,’ by 
Sir F. C. Burnand, illustrated by Linley 
Sambourne, and ‘De Omnibus: Another 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’ by Mr. 
Barry Pain. 

On the whole, the book is likely to be 
very useful, and, when it has undergone 
thorough revision, should be invaluable. 
We have dealt mainly with omissions, 
but it is only fair to say that we have 
found a multitude of books for which we 
searched, and which in some cases we 
hardly expected to find recorded. 
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The Stane Street: a Monograph. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Constable & Co.) 


Wuetuer Mr. Belloc’s archeology is very 
sound or not, and whether or no his 
theories and derivations are based over- 
much on an a priori method liable to 
lead him in his eloquent enthusiasm into 
some deep pitfalls, there can be no two 
opinions about his quality as a stimulat- 
ing writer who has the rare art of com- 
municating his enthusiasm to his readers. 
We ourselves owe him no small debt of 
gratitude for a delightful day or two spent 
on Stane Street recently, when the glory of 
the foliage of this brilliant season was at 
its best, and when, amidst the loud song of 
the nightingales, no man could be quarrel- 
ling with any of Mr. Belloc’s theories. 

True, he denounces, with a zeal that is 
almost, if not quite, intemperate, the 
iniquity of “pure guesswork posing as 
history,”’ and of the charlatanry and folly 
of a search for iconoclastic novelty at 
the expense of scholarship, which he con- 
siders to be the very disease of dons. 
But then we seem to remember that he 
himself once wrote a picturesque descrip- 
tion of King John signing the Magna Charta 
with a flourish of his goose-quill at Runny- 
mede, and here we find a similar piece 
of imaginative writing and iconoclastic 
novelty in the extravagant derivation 
of Coldharbour from the curve of the road 
in which it lies (p. 196). 

Cold Harbours, we see no reason to 
doubt, were rough or ruinous wayside 
refuges, houses of cold cheer (kalte Herber- 
gen), usually ruined Roman dwellings em- 
ployed as shelters and stopping-places on 
the old roads by succeeding generations of 
travellers. This view, indicated by Canon 
Isaac Taylor (‘ Words and Places’), and 
by Messrs. Forbes and Burmester in 
their book on ‘ Our Roman Highways,’ is 
confirmed by two recent articles in The 
Home Counties Magazine by Mr. Unthank, 
who suggests, with some show of prob- 
ability, that Cold Harbours frequently 
at least represent the survivals of the 
Roman intermediate stations (mutationes) 
between the more luxurious posting-sta- 
tions (mansiones) on the highway. But 
then, if we do not agree with Mr. Belloc’s 
derivation, it may be because we are our- 
selves suffering from that ‘“ abnormal 
scepticism of academic archeologists ” 
against which he tilts with so abundant 
an eloquence. He deplores the “ aca- 
demic habit which will build most readily 
upon the very absence of proof,’’ when 
deductions as to the date of the construc- 
tion of Stane Street are drawn from the 
silence of the ‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus. 
As a matter of fact, it is not only what the 
‘Itinerary ’ does not say, but also what it 
does say, that is considered by scientific 
criticism. For the Antonine ‘ Itinerary ’ 
not only does not mention the Stone Street, 
but further describes the roundabout 
route through Winchester, Silchester, and 
Staines as the route from Chichester to 
London. It is therefore suggested by 
what Mr. Belloc calls academic archeo- 
logy that Stane Street was not con- 





structed till after the first quarter of the 
third century A.D., the probable date of 
the ‘Itinerary.’ After some pages of 
gibing at ‘“‘the University method” of 
criticism, Mr. Belloc is forced himself to the 
conclusion that “the Stane Street more 
probably belongs to the later rather than 
the earlier part of the last three cen- 
turies of Roman rule,” which comes really 
to the same thing, and would seem to 
confirm the results of the academists. 


On the other hand, Mr. Belloc’s method 
of using his own eyes and common sense 
in preference to accepting the silence of 
documents is amply justified by the con- 
tribution he makes in an appendix to- 
wards the rediscovery of the Post Way, 
the Roman road running from Sil- 
chester to Old Sarum. The disappear- 
ance of this road over great stretches 
of its alignment, though it still sur- 
vives in places, is, like many other 
instances, enough to remove any scepti- 
cism as to the continuation of the Stane 
Street from Epsom to the Thames near 
old London Bridge. 

The course of the Stane Street runs 
from Chichester to London via Pul- 
borough, Dorking, and Epsom. It is 
divided into four lengths. It does not 
form an absolutely straight line from first 
point to last, but, as Mr. Belloc explains 
with admirable lucidity, and for reasons 
which he makes abundantly clear, it is 
divided into four separate limbs or align- 
ments. In order to secure an easy pas- 
sage of the South Downs and the proper 
crossing of the Arun, the first section from 
Chichester to Pulborough Bridge strikes 
east of the direct line to London Bridge. 


It may be worth observing in this con- 
nexion that there is a tradition, not men- 
tioned by Mr. Belloc, of an old Roman 
road—and, indeed, there are traces of a 
grass-grown way—running through the 
domain of Goodwood Park, and past the 
windows of the seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. But then there is a local tradi- 
tion that the whole of the earthworks 
of the prehistoric Cissbury Camp were 
thrown up by a great Roman army in 
twenty-four hours! This grass-grown 
road may be only an ancient cattle-way ; 
but it might possibly be an older Roman 
road which struck straight for London 
across the Downs before the more skil- 
fully engineered Stane Street was planned. 


After it leaves Boxhill and Dorking, 
the course of the road is doubtful 
from Mickleham Downs onwards. Many 
theories have been advanced as to the 
line it pursued. But Mr. Belloc brings 
good arguments to support the view 
(stated, for instance, in “The Victoria 
County Histories ”) that it probably passed 
the site of Merton Abbey, and ran by Bal- 
ham, Clapham, and Newington Causeway 
(a name which is an argument in itself) to 
the site of old London Bridge. This in- 
volves a straight line through Leather- 
head and Epsom, and disregards the road, 
traditionally of Roman origin, which ran 
from the parish of Ashtead to Croydon, 
across the Epsom Downs, and still sur- 
vives, clearly traceable—but, as Lord 





Rosebery has recently reminded us, 
neglected—on the racecourse there. 


Mr. Belloc is at his best when explain- 
ing the frequent slight divergences from 
the normal straight line of the Roman 
engineers, a feature characteristic of 
British Roman roads, and the causes 
which led to the Stane Street falling out 
of use and being partly lost, a subject 
which his knowledge of Continental 
roads enables him to illustrate. 


The Stane Street was one of the two. 
great carefully engineered roads which 
the Romans constructed for purely mili- 
tary purposes. It was built in order to 
link up London with the great depot of 
Chichester and the sea, cutting straight 
across the Weald and the South Downs, 
and almost bisecting the semicircle of 
the older road, which went by way of 
Winchester and Silchester. It was partly 
because it had to cross three broad, in- 
hospitable belts of uninhabited country, 
of which the Sussex Weald with its day 
and a half’s march across clay and marsh 
was the most forbidding, and partly 
because it was essentially a military road, 
not linking up tribal towns on its way, 
that it soon fell out of use. On the other 
hand, it is owing to the very absence in 
England of organized governmental road- 
making—it is owing to the very multi- 
plicity of authorities, which in these 
modern days of motor traffic is causing 
so much difficulty, and which Lord Rose- 
bery the other day deplored—that we may 
boast the preservation of Roman roads 
for distances over which we cannot 
follow their like abroad. Instead of a 
new construction, the grass-grown lanes 
and the old fallen Roman military ways 
were here and there, in the fullness of 
time, once again metalled under the 
guidance of local landlords. A good in- 
stance of this is the metalling of Stane 
Street from Slinfold to Aldfoldean Bridge, 
undertaken by the Duke of Norfolk in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 


Some of these principles are enunciated 
by Mr. Belloc in a brilliant introductory 
essay, full of vigour and imagination, 
dealing at large with Roman roads in 
Britain, which is unfortunately marred by 
his characteristic generalizations. Thus, 
in accordance with the author’s favourite 
thesis that all good things come from 
Rome, it is not possible “to prove 
one institution to have descended to us 
from the outer barbarism.’ Not less 
erratic does the statement appear that 
“ the West is not pictured in the mind of 
the modern historical writer, when he 
attempts to tell its story, as its Roman 
map would show it.””. When we remem- 
ber, for instance, the eloquent chapters 
upon the Roman roads in M. Lavisse’s 
‘ History of France,’ we cannot but think 
that Mr. Belloc is a little hard upon the 
modern school of historians. Excellent 
sketch-maps and other illustrations make 
clear his own vivid views and arguments, 
which are enunciated with all the per- 
suasive force we have learnt to expect 
from one of the most interesting of our 
topographical writers. 
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The Abbé Edgeworth and his Friends. By 

Violette M. Montagu. (Jenkins.) 

TuE saintly and intrepid cousin of Maria 
Edgeworth well deserved his place in 
our own ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ although he saw very little of his 
native country after his early childhood 
in Ireland. Writing m July, 1789, to 
his maternal aunt, Miss Ussher of East- 
well, who wished the Abbé to become her 
chaplain, he said :— 

‘*T am lost to Ireland, and Ireland is lost 
to me. Thirty years spent in France have 
broken all the ties which bound me to my 
native land, and I should feel quite as lost 
there as if I were in Spain or Italy.” 
Remarking that he was quite unsuited 
for the Irish (Catholic) see which his 
friends wished him to accept—they forgot 
that he was now 44, 

“and that when trees have attained their 
full growth they wither and die if trans- 
planted to a new soil ”— 

he concludes :— 

‘*So you see that I am destined by Pro- 

vidence to live and die in France ; and what 
does it matter, after all, provided that 
my end be that of a good man ?” 
It was in reality an overmastering sense 
of duty, increasing under stress of adver- 
sity, which drew this good soul ever 
closer to his adopted country, and made 
him choose the hardships of exile and 
shun the solace of retirement even in 
old age. 

The author of the present work has 
treated her subject sympathetically, but 
with somewhat inordinate discursiveness. 
Ranging widely over histories of the 
Emigration and memoirs of the émigrés, 
royal, noble, and ecclesiastical, she some- 
times loses sight of the Abbé Edgeworth 
de Firmont (as he was called by the 
French) for a whole chapter, whilst the 
reader is transported to La Vendée, or 
accompanies the French royal family in 
their flight to the eastern frontier, or 
receives interesting, but not too strictly 
relevant information about the vicissi- 
tudes of the banished clergy, the woes of 
the neglected spouse of Louis XVIII., 
or the unfortunate marriage of his niece. 
The standpoint is that of a moderate 
sympathizer with the Revolution, though 
this does not preclude a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the sterling merits of so strenuous 
an opponent of it as the Abbé, or indeed 
of Louis XVI. himself. The book is 
entertaining, and, moreover, admirably 
illustrated. 

One rather, however, takes exception to 
the association, in the opening chapter, of 
Voltaire with Rousseau as a pioneer of 
the craze for “ the simple life ” in France, 
though no doubt in a sense it may be 
justified. The author is somewhat severe 
upon the attempts of Louis XVI.’s aunt, 
Madame Victoire, with her excellent onion 
soup and cup of coffee and cream, to live 
up to the fashionable cult. 

The Abbé Edgeworth, though no poli- 
tician, was a tolerably clear-sighted judge 
of public affairs. Thus, in a letter to 
an old college friend at Toulouse, then 
Catholic bishop of Cork, in November, 
1790, he observes :— 





“The revolution is progressing very 
quietly—will it always do so? I, for my 
part, do not think so. It seems to me as if 
our shapeless and incoherent constitution 
bore in itself the cause of its destruction : 
time alone will show us. But when that 
day comes, what scenes of horror we shall 
witness before the deceived multitude can 
be brought back to a sense of justice ! ”’ 

A year later he gave Dr. Moylan an 
equally just estimate of the optimism of 
the émigrés, and attached but slight 
importance to the early successes won 
over the armies of the young republic. 
On the other hand, even after the rise of 
Napoleon, he expressed a confident belief 
**that sooner or later the French will return 
to their former masters, although it is 
impossible to say how or when” (this was 
in 1800), 

but added the caveat, 

“it is very probable that we shall all 
witness more than one upheaval before order 
is re-established.” 

Between the dates of this last and of 
the earlier letters Edgeworth had faced the 
full fury of the storm. He had taken 
the place of Madame Elisabeth’s spiritual 
director, who had emigrated ; had acted as 
vicar-general for the exiled Archbishop of 
Paris, and had given the last rites of his 
Church to Louis XVI., besides accompany- 
ing him to the scaffold. As a result he 
had undergone domiciliary visits both in 
his Paris residence and his hiding-place at 
Choisy, and had with difficulty escaped 
from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the capital to the coast of Normandy. 
It was only after nearly three years of 
perilous waiting, and more than one 
disappointment, that he had at length 
made his way to England, where, having 
acted as the messenger of Madame Elisa- 
beth to her brother the Comte d’Artois 
in Edinburgh, he had begun to cherish the 
hope of seeing once more the friends of 
his youth. But what he thought merely 
a temporary mission to the Comte de 


Provence at Blankenburg had ended in | 


his consent to that prince’s desire that 
he should follow his fortunes, and so it 
came about that he died in the year after 
Jena at Mittau, in Courland, tended by 
the Orphan of the Temple herself. He 
had risked his life with impunity for 
Louis XVI. and bis sister, but lost it 
for some fever- stricken French soldiers. 
Louis XVIII. (as he was to be) seems to 
have shown some faint appreciation of 
the merits of his chaplain, but this did 
not prevent him from neglecting to pay 
him for his services; and the Abbé, 
having had the mistortune to lose his 
small private fortune, was constrained to 
accept the pension offered him by the 
English Government, which he had before 
declined. 

The author wisely rejects the pic- 
turesque myth of the dramatic adjuration 
put in the mouth of Louis XVI.’s con- 
fessor, which is absent from his own 
narrative, and was probably the happy 
invention of Lacretelle. Nor does she 
assist the circulation of the long-popular 
version of the connexion between M. 
Guillotin and the instrument of revolu- 
tionary vengeance. On the other hand, 





her admiration for the Girondins allows 
her to class with them as “ true patriots 
and eloquent orators” that bombastic 
weakling, Mayor Pétion, who, we read 
in a note, was “ prescribed” with them. 
Again, although there is no doubt a good 
deal of misconception current as to the 
real characters of Danton and Robes- 
pierre, and it is certainly unfair to bracket 
them with creatures like Marat, Hébert, 
and Carrier, they (and Camille Des- 
moulins) were scarcely “‘ the creators of 
the Revolution.’”’ On p. 158 we encounter 
the strange statement that the Comte de 
Provence learnt of Louis XVI.’s death in 
December, 1792. before it had taken 
place ; and an inscription under Danton’s 
portrait represents him as “ guillotined in 
1796.” 

The notes as a general rule are useful 
and accurate; but that on Francois 
Hue makes no mention of his *‘ Souvenirs ’ 
or the title given him at the Restoration. 
Lacretelle is now chiefly remembered as 
one of the authors of the ‘ Précis His- 
torique’ of the Revolution, to which no 
reference is given. Carnot was the organ- 
izer, not of “liberty,” but of victory. 
Although the author is interested in 
iconography, and makes a critical com- 
parison of five portraits of Madame Elisa- 
beth, the single one here given is curtly 
labelled ‘* Photo.” 





Edward Fitzgerald Beale, a Pioneer in the 
Path of Empire. By Stephen Bonsal. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

DesPITE the writer’s pleasant literary 

touch and the variety and interest of the 

contents, this book is open to grave censure. 

It seems to have been made out of supplied 

material, outside which Mr. Bonsal has 

rarely troubled to look. He strikes us, 
indeed, as knowing rather little regarding 
the general conditions and movements 
within the United States during Beale’s 
pioneering period. This, strange to 
say, is more particularly true of the 
path - finding, road - making activities 
which were the main business of Beale’s 
life. Readers knowing nothing but what 
they learn here will have difficulty in 
distinguishing one such expedition from 
another, and still more in knowing what 
came of any one of them; while we 
do not see how they are to avoid 
the inference that Beale discovered the 

Santa Fé trail (pp. 25, 34, and 52), 

whereas it had been an_ established 

trade-route in yearly use ever since 

Beale was born. Had Mr. Bonsal read 

carefully three or four lines of a memo- 

randum (a MS. list of Beale’s earlier 

journeys) which he prints at pp. 52-3, 

and compared with them a letter of 

Senator Benton given in a foot-note at 

p. 31, and a reminiscence of Kit Carson 

published by Beale in 1871 (here quoted 

at p. 287), he would have been in a position 
to fill one of the many strange gaps 
which he leaves in his hero’s story. For 
from these scattered passages alone, in 
default of all other sources of informa- 
tion, he could have learnt that between 
Beale’s arrival at Washington in May, 
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1847, with news of the “ conquest” of 
California, and the “ return-journey ” 
described (in an undated quotation from 
a newspaper) on pp. 32-4, a great many 
things had happened. Beale had been 
sent back across the Plains immediately ; 
not six months later. He had been laid 
low in the desert by wounds and fever ; 
had been guarded and nursed by Kit 
Carson, while the very mules were dying 
of sun and thirst; had been ‘ found 
and carried back insensible to St. Louis”’ ; 
had later proceeded to his home in 
Philadelphia, and been slowly restored to 
health under his mother’s care; and had 
then, in response to Benton’s personal 
request, received dispatches in October, 
with which he returned to the Pacific 
and his ship vid Panama. In the follow- 
ing August (as duly narrated here at 
pp. 42-8) he travelled eastward again, 
through Mexico this time, with the 
first specimen of Californian gold. There- 
after, but no sooner (in the late autumn 
of 1848), he set out upon that “ return- 
journey” described at p. 32, in the 
course of which he arrived at Santa Fé 
(half way to his destination) upon Christ- 
mas Day, “ on foot and nearly naked.” 

Immediately following the concise yet 
vivid newspaper account of this same 
journey comes our author’s sage remark 
that it was Beale’s reluctance to repeat 
these horrors that led him to ‘“ hit on the 
Santa Fé trail” in his next exploration 
westward ! 

But however badly the book comes 
off when judged by the standards of good 
biographical workmanship, it has un- 
doubted merits as reading-matter. It 
is a book of the open road in a world 
where roads were still mostly to make, 
and is bracingly compounded of scenery, 
toil, and peril. His time, nationality, and 
family breed marked out Beale for a life of 
adventure. The son and grandson of dis- 
tinguished naval officers, he fought his 
way into the navy. The manner of it is 
amusing. In the early thirties American 
men and schoolboys were alike hotly 
divided into Jacksonians and Adamites ; 
and Beale, “‘ a stalwart Jacksonian” (at. 
12 or so), was selected to prove the 
superiority of his cause in a “ fistic 
encounter,’ which took place under a 
long arch giving entrance to the grounds 
of the White House :— 


* While the battle raged and the enthusi- 
astic spectators shouted encouragement to 
their respective champions, a tall figure 
appeared on the scene, scattered the boys, 
and seizing Beale by the collar asked what 
he was fighting for. He replied that he 
was fighting for Jackson, and that his 
opponent, the Adams boy, had expressed 
@ poor opinion of the President’s politics 
and personality. 

“*T am Jackson,’ said the new-comer. 
‘I never forget the men or boys who are 
willing to fight for me; but of course I do 
not wish them to do it all the time. Now 
put on your coats.’ ”’ 


A few years later Beale’s mother took 
him to the White House to apply for a 
midshipman’s warrant. Her plea, based 
on the prescriptive claim of sire and 
grandsire, was doing her little service, 





when young Beale stepped forward 
and reminded Jackson of their former 
meeting. The order for a warrant was 
written out at once. 

By fighting (fellow-middies) and other 
merits he won his way on shipboard also, 
and by 1845 was already acting master 
(at. 22) of the frigate Congress. In that 
year a queer thing happened. A month 
out from Hampton Roads, the acting 
master one day went aboard a bewildered 
merchantman on an errand which brought 
him to London; thence to Washington ; 
then post-haste to rejoin Commodore 
Stockton in the Pacific. The author 
supposes the mysterious mission to have 
had reference to California, British designs 
upon which are darkly alluded to. But 
“the tradition in the service”? which per- 
petuates this idea is probably only a vague 
recollection of the Oregon Question, with a 
slight displacement of the region and the 
date. Certainly events developed rapidly 
in California not many months later, and 
made young Beale’s name first known to 
his admiring country. His exploit in 
issuing from the beleaguered “‘ mesa,” and 
winning through with news of Kearney’s 
desperate situation there, was really an 
astonishing instance of fearlessness and 
physical endurance. Then came the run 
of rapidly succeeding journeys to which 
we have already referred, some of which 
have eluded the detection of his bio- 
grapher. 

The best of the book comes after this, 
in the abundance of interesting matter 
excerpted from the Journals kept by 
Beale or his colleagues in certain years. 
The experiences of 1853 were especially 
well described by Mr. Heap, whose 
Journal of the expedition, published a 
year later, supplies about a hundred pages 
of this book. We wish it had supplied 
also the map which accompanied it. 
Here we have every kind of incident 
that was wont to befall the overland 
pilgrim—strange natural features and 
places with gruesome mementoes, besides 
deeds of daring and dexterity whenever 
they were needed. In this latter regard 
the two best men in a picked dozen 
(counting Beale himself and “ George 
Simms, a coloured man’’) were without 
doubt the Delaware Indian called Richard 
Brown and a Mexican trapper, Felipe 
Archilete, called Peg-leg, because of a 
spare limb that he carried at his belt 
(like an emergency motor-wheel) and 
would buckle on when a crippled foot— 
got in battle with the Utahs years before 
—gave out; and so he kept ever to the 
fore, strong, swift, and fearless. 

Beale’s own notes on other journeys, 
though less full, are well written, as also 
is a letter in defence of the ill-treated, and 
therefore execrated, Modocs, and one in 
scarification of the Poet of the Sierras. 
But it was surely due to Beale, as well 
as the reader, that the author should 
explain the situation in which we sud- 
denly, without any clue to the reason, 
find this friend of the Indian potting and 
scalping him freely, and describing the 
exploit as ‘a merrie jest of ye white man 
and ye Indian.” 





Burma under British Rule. By Joseph 
Dautremer. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts excellent translation is from the pen 
of Sir George Scott, who has himself been 
Boundary Commissioner in Burma, and 
is now, or was till very recently, Political 
Officer in the Southern Shan States. He 
has also acted as correspondent of two 
English newspapers, and knows Burma 
thoroughly ; as does M. Dautremer, who 
was French Consul at Rangoon for a time 
sufficient to give him an insight into the 
largest province of India. 

In his Introduction Sir George Scott 
gives credit to Sir Stamford Raffles for 
his work in the East ; and, as was shown 
by Mr. Egerton in his Life of that 
great man, it is to Stamford Raffles more 
than to any politician or treaties that 
Great Britain owes her position in the 
Far East. Sir George Scott relates the 
wholly unpremeditated way in which we 
took possession of Burma; and we note 
M. Dautremer’s interesting allusion to 
King Thebaw’s attempts to come to an 
arrangement with the French, just  be- 
fore we annexed the country. Sir George 
Scott wishes that Burma had never 
been joined to India, and gives reasons 
why he would have preferred an entirely 
separate administration. 

M. Dautremer is full of praise for our 
work in Burma, and almost the only 
thing he does not commend is the manner 
in which our officials clothe themselves—in 
a dress fitted for Pall Mall, but out of 
place in a hot sun. Lest we should be 
made too conceited by the praise of the 
French author, Sir George Scott gives us 
another picture of how the British ad- 
ministration strikes him. Railways are 
badly needed, and as those in authority 
in India will not make them, they are 
called “ cautious, nothing-venture, mole- 
horizon people”; and the administra- 
tive view is described as “that of the 
parish beadle,”’ and the “enterprise that 
of the country carrier with a light cart 
instead of a motor van.” So far as 
railways are concerned, it is fair to Sir 
George Scott to say that he makes out 
a good case. If the Indian Government 
are timid, it is probably on account 
of money; but even on that score Sir 
George gives figures which are hopeful. 

M. Dautremer’s admirable descriptions 
of the races of Burma and their customs 
will interest every one. So will a chapter 
on ‘ What to see in the Province. We 
note valuable chapters on products and 
trade which should prove of service to 
business men, and one on French trade 
with Burma should attract the attention 
of the author’s countrymen. 

In his admiration of all things British, 
M. Dautremer occasionally goes too far. 
It is, for instance, hardly true to say 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
need not trouble himself about members 
of Parliament in London. Grumbles in 


the opposite sense are often heard in 
England as well as India. 

The photographs are admirable, and 
those of buildings give striking views of 
the wonderful architecture of Burma. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Theology. 


Fundamentals (The) of the Religious Life, 
translated from the German by the 
Rev. John Peter M. Schleuter, 60c. net. 

New York, Benziger Bros. 
This little book appeared first in French, 
and was afterwards translated into German. 

The present rendering is made from the 

latter edition. Written over two hundred 

years ago by a French Jesuit, it contains 
much that is still applicable to modern con- 
ditions of religious thought. 


Moran (Rev. William), Tht GovERNMENT OF 

PHE CHURCH IN THE First CENTURY, 

6/ Dublin, M. H. Gill 

An essay presented to the Theological 

Faculty of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 

as a thesis for the Degree of Doctor. It 

gives a history of ecclesiastical organization 

in apostolic times from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. 


Simpson (F. A.), AmBassapors IN Bonps, 
. net. John Murray 
A striking sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge in March last, on 
the professions of belief and assent at present 
required from candidates for holy orders. 
The author, in a foot-note, modifies some of 
his remarks on Church reform, in which he 
admits he did less than justice to several 
speakers in the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury last November, and, in 
particular, to Bishop Mitchinson. His pro- 
test concerning professions which approxi- 
mate to legal fictions is timely, and he points 
out that bishops are ready to say privately 
and individually what they do not say 
publicly, authoritatively, and collectively 
as a means of guidance to young men enter- 
ing holy orders. 


Poetry. 


Bartram (George), ENGLAND’s GARLAND, 2/6 
net. Macmillan 

Though the beauties and traditions of the 
“‘remoter South of England ” are obviously 
a real delight to Mr. George Bartram 
in his volume ‘England’s Garland,’ he 
has succeeded in conveying to the reader 
but a vague idea of his own conception of 
them. His verses are studiously correct, 
but tread heavily, lacking the magic of 
word and rhythm that glues the eye to the 
page. The series dealing with successive 
periods of Kentish history, in each of which 
the poet acts, as it were, the part of some 
great one gone before, are the most successful 
in the book, because they are the most 
ambitious. Inspiration, however, which 
counts for something, is far from evident, 
and graces of diction are few. There is 
much of abrupt questioning, such as ‘‘ What 
would’st ?”’ sometimes varied to ‘ What 
wouldest ?’’ sometimes to ‘“‘ What-then ? ” 
and the “ breezy hill ” and ‘‘ brawling town ”* 
are not lacking. In many respects, indeed, 
Mr. Bartram seems to have donned the 
tentative mantle of those eighteenth-century 
poets who were groping for light—not the 
Johnsons and Akensides, but singers of the 
stamp of Dyer and Collins. The following, 
from the poem entitled ‘ Cobbett’s Grand- 
father,’ gives some idea of Mr. Bartram at 
his best :— 

The night falls swiftly, o’er the countryside 

The black North screeches: God’s g care betide 

Poor souls seafaring, wanderers in the snow: 

God help the shepherd and his huddling flock, 


God guard the trader from the beetling rock, 
God guide Jack Smuggler with his tubs in tow! 





God free old England from devices base 

Of such as traffic liberty for place, 

(Foul leering lawyers, rulers infidel) 

And, should His wisdom further grant relief, 

Be they accounted creditors-in-chief— 

The good stout churls who serve the Lord so well! 
For the rest we observe that the continual 
use of the terms “ Sol”’ and *‘ Luna” is no 
longer an effective feature of modern serious 
verse. 


Calignoc (Robert), AN Opr to BourRNeE- 
MOUTH, AND OTHER Poems, 1/ net. Bell 

The ‘ Ode to Bournemouth’ is somewhat 
grandiloquent, and not particularly inspired 
or inspiring. It opens thus :— 

Do patriots in their country’s direful need 

So gaily cast the boon of life away, 

Stand in the narrow place, and take the shock 

That on their luckless stock 

Or kindred dear had burst in fiery spray ? 
Yet the author is something of a philosopher ; 
he has ideas and at times a shrewd wit. 


his style were more certain, his muse would | 


rise to distinction, 





Cambridge (Ada), THz Hanp IN THE Dark, | 


AND OTHER Porms, 5/ net. 
There is a degree of strength in many 
of these poems that entitles them to the 
consideration of those who like something 
more than mere ‘ prettiness.”* Further, the 
author has a nice ear for rhythm and a sense 
of style that confer a certain distinction 
upon all her work. The book will, no doubt, 
find many readers, as it deserves. 


Fletcher (John Gould), Foot’s Gorn, 2/6 
net. Max Goschen 
Mr. Fletcher’s songs are all of the self- 
contemplative vein, with a tendency to the 
morbid. The keynote of the book is struck 
most clearly in the poem called ‘ Vanity of 
Vanities, of which the following is the 
first stanza :—- 
Life is the pitiless progress from the womb 
Unto the grave that closes all our care ; 
A cage of flesh, a dark and dusty tomb 
Where aspiration sinks beneath despair. 
A growing grey in body, soul, and mind : 
A owas vile in spirit, flesh, and thought : 
A lash that speeds us ’round a circle blind : 
A bond we cannot scape, a bond unsought. 
Morose introspection, musings on Death, 
Sin, Blasphemy, Revolt, and kindred topics, 
reveal an insistent but compelling.spirit of 
reasoned pessimism—-as unorthodox as many 
of the metres—dropping now and again into 
a species of grim waggishness which some- 
times jars, as in the lines :— 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAC folios 
Have I searched, knowledge to find, 
Till my eyes became half-blind, 
And a wart grew on my nose. 
But a gloomy outlook on existence con- 
stitutes no bar to adequate poetical expres- 
sion, and those of discernment will read Mr. 
Fletcher’s volume—we do not say with 
enjoyment, but at least with sincere appre- 
ciation. It recalls something of the sombre 
power of J. M. Synge, to whose memory, 
among others, it is dedicated. 


Gurney (Dorothy Frances), Pores, 5/ net. 
‘ Country Life ’ Office and Newnes 
The author shows a pretty lyrical gift, 
and many of her little pieces would go suit- 
ably to music—some of them, we believe, 
have already been used in that way. Judged 
as poetry, they are, perhaps, a little unsatis- 
fying, but as words for songs they are 
pleasing enough. 


Milton (John), Enciuish Porms, “ World’s 
Classics,”’ 1/ net. 
Oxford University Press 
It seems strange that these poems have 
not been added to the ‘‘ World’s Classics ”’ 
long ago ; there are, however, many editions 
of them, large and smal!. This one, which 
uses the text of Dean Beeching, is neat and 
handy. 


Heinemann | 





Pakenham- Walsh (Rev. H.), St. Francis oF 
ASSsISI, AND OTHER PoEms. 1/ net. 

Nisbet 

There is considerable merit in these little 
poems, some of which are of a religious 
tendency. That which gives its title to 
the volume was composed for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Prize for English Verse in 
Dublin University in 1895, when it was 
bracketed, with, another for the prize. E @ 


Shirreff (A. G.), Tht DILETTANTE, AND OTHER 
Porms, 1/6 net. 
Oxford, B. H. Blackwell ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Mr. Shirreff’s little volume embraces 
nearly every outward form of elegant poesy. 
Even his ‘ Table of Contents’ appears in 
the guise of a ‘ Ballade.? There is also a 
Border Ballad of the regulation type; 
there are rondeaux, rondels, villanelles, and 
ali the rest of the exotic company, not 
omitting the inevitable sonnet. Mr. Shirreff 
shows wit, fancy, and real metrical talent, 
but satiety comes quickly with the artificial 
in poetry unless there be humour as well, 
and, beyond the skilful tinkling of effortless 
rhymes—-a process which sometimes comes 
near to treading on the skirts of humour— 
and allusions to sundry Eastern idiosyn- 
crasies which mean little to any but the 
Anglo-Indian, that quality is not much in 
evidence. The following is a fair sample 
of the lighter wares that the author has to 
offer. We quote the first three stanzas :-— 
What have I done that you require of me 


A roundel ere the setting of the sun, 
Complete in sound and sense and symmetry? 


Five rhymes to ‘‘ three” are needed, four to ‘‘one” ; 
This line but brings the tale to two and three ; 
Time passes, and the work is scarce begun. 

What have I done? 


I have done nothing in reality, 

For still the most exacting task I shun, 

Which is to choose what the refrain shall be. 

What? 
It is a pity that the piece which gives its 
name to the book, and combines a marked 
measure of originality with haunting echoes 
of Poe, does not readily lend itself to quota- 
tion. In addition, there are deft transla- 
tions from various tongues, including Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and German. 

The volume shows considerable promise, 
and leads us to hope that in the near future 
the author may see his way to widening his 
poetic horizon. 


Song of Roland, translated into English 
Verse by Arthur 8. Way, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
In this excellent version of ‘The Song of 
Roland’ in the Sigurd metre Dr. Way has 
followed Stengel’s text, to general advan- 
tage, no doubt, but with a loss of effect in 
the ‘‘ Defiance’ scenes, where the Oxford 
order is much better. Dr. Way, in a well- 
written Introduction, adheres to the ballad 
origin of the epic, postulating, perhaps, two 
shorter forms at least before the one 
we have. It is evident that he has not 
seen Prof. Bédier’s destructive criticism of 
this theory in tome iii. of ‘Les Légendes 
Epiques,’ nor the complete explanation the 
critic’s own theory affords. Dr. Way has, 
rightly, not restricted himself to the literal 
simplicity of the epic, but has given us & 
vigorous and rapid poem which loses little 
of the force of the original, while gaining in 
colour and emotional expression. He has, 
however, allowed himself a good many 
inversions. 
Wason (Sandys), Simon Dean, AND OTHER 
Poems, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 
The piece which gives its name to this 
little volume is also the best in point of 
quality. The others are of unequal merit, 
but all show a considerable gift for poetical 
| expression. 


Have I done? 
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Wordsworth (William), In Two 
VotumEs, 2/6 net. Frowde 
Except for the numbcring of the lines in 
the longer poems, and for a few corrections 
in the text which are supported by the 
1815 edition, this edition is a reprint, 
verbatim et literatim and page for page, of 
the Bodleian copy of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems 
in Two Volumes,’ published in 1807. The 
type is pleasant to read, and not crowded, 
a single sonnet sufficing for a page. 


Bibliograpby. 


Ashton-under-Lyne, NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING Marcu 177u, 1913. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Public Free Library 

A complete report, in which it is to be 
noted that the number of volumes issued to 
readers shows a decline in comparison with 
the previous year. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XX VII. Part IITI., 

1913, 25/6 per annum. Stock 

The current issue gives a record of the 

auction sales from Jan. 13th to March 13th 
this year. 


Library of Congress: Srevect List oF REFER- 
ENCES ON THE CONSERVATION OF Na- 
TURAL RESOURCES IN THE UNITED 
States, compiled under the Direction 
of Hermann H. B. Meyer, 15c. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
The references in this list are classified 
under Bibliography, General Works, Mineral 

Resources, Water, Forests, Land and Soil, 

and Human Life. A brief section is devoted 

to Canada. 


Sixty-First Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public Library of the City of 
Boston, 1912-13. Boston, the Library 

Contains the report of the Trustees, with 
the balance-sheet for the year; also the 
reports of the Examining Committee and of 
the Librarian. It is interesting to note in 
the latter that 890 volumes of new fiction, 
chiefly English, were examined, and 140 of 
them selected for purchase. There are 
several illustrations of the library buildings. 


Pbilosopby. 


Despard (C.), THEosoPHY AND THE WoMAN’S 
Movement, ‘‘The Riddle of - Life 
Series,” 6d. net. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 
Mrs. Despard might be called a ‘‘ vision- 

ary,’ which betokens to most something 
vague and dreamy, but her vision is of a 
type which is concrete and awakening. Theo- 
sophy may well be the religion of the Woman’s 
Movement, since it owes so much to woman- 
hood in the personalities of Madame Bla- 
vatsky, Mrs. Annie Besant, and the author 
herself. To-day, when it may appear that 
we mark time materially and outwardly, it is 
well to read such a book and reassure our- 
selves that, inwardly and spiritually, there 
can be no such thing as pause; that the 
leaven represented by noble lives of sacrifice 
is working everlastingly to the leavening of 
the whole. 


Leopold (Lewis), Presticr, a Psychological 
Study of Social Estimates, 10/6 net. 

Fisher Unwin 

The study of the psychological aspects of 
social relations advances a stage with the 
publication of this book. While social 
reactions to certain general stimuli have 
recently met with a considerable amount of 
attention from several writers, of whom 
Mr. Graham Wallas and Dr. Le Bon are the 
most noteworthy, the nature of such stimuli 
has been commonly taken for granted, and 
not subjected to close examination. Yet 
— has in all human relations ever 
een sedulously cultivated. The author 


PormMs 





attempts to supply a counterpart of the 
theory of value in economics, in the 
wider and less intelligible fields of psycho- 
logical science. With this purpose he has 
accumulated a huge mass of facts from 
every branch of sociology. But he goes no 
further ; having carried out the first opera- 
tion of the process of induction, he retires, 
contented, apparently, to allow others to 
generalize. 

Looking at the facts presented, we are 
surprised at the relative inattention to 
what would appear to most people the most 
powerful engines of opinion—the advertise- 
ment and the newspaper. The author seems 
to write from Hungary, which surely must 
have a developed press, yet to regard news- 
paper depreciation or suppression of an 
actual estimate as more potent than an 
appreciation. True, there are cases where 
a negative insistence yields a positive result : 
Smith votes Blue because he has been made 
to vote against Buff; yet an omission of the 
power of the press to affect results directly 
constitutes a palpable oversight. With 
these exceptions, the author has collected 
representative data from the social aspects 
of life. Religion, love, politics, and econo- 
mics have all supplied illustrations and these, 
classified, marshalled, and annotated, pro- 
vide a fertile field for speculation. 


History and Biograpby. 


Blease (W. Lyon), A Snort History oF 
EncuisH LIBERALISM, 10/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
This substantial book, the work of a 
keen Liberal, is a courageous criticism of 
modern Liberalism, no less than an his- 
torical survey. There are admirable sum- 
maries of those epochs of our political 
history which may claim relationship with 
Liberalism—the stirring days, for example, 
of the Radicalism that took its immediate 
inspiration from the French Revolution. 
Mr. Blease has already shown himself a 
champion of the Women’s Movement, and 
he lays particular emphasis on its beginnings 
in the great crusade of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. This is essentially a book for sup- 
porters of the present Government. 


Bouchier (E. S.), Lire anp LETTERS IN 
Roman Arrica, 3/6 net. 

Oxford, B. H. Blackwell 

A well-written study of learning and 

education, literature, philosophy, and _ reli- 

gion, as they existed in the ancient cities of 

Carthage, Cirta, Caesarea, and Roman Africa 
generally. 


La Follette (Robert M.), La Fotterrn’s 
AUTORIOGRAPHY, $1.50 net. 
Madison, Wisconsin, La Follette Co. ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
La Follette was, it may be remembered, 
a candidate in the early months of last year 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, but. had to withdraw on account 
of the collapse of his health. The Wyoming 
Senator, although he describes himself by 
the catholic title “‘ Republican,” represents 
the opinions, adapted to American condi- 
tions, of the Fabian Society. His book 
contains some seyere criticisms of Mr. Roose- 
velt, and some extraordinary glimpses of 
the shady side of American polities. 


Thompson (A. Hamilton), Enatish Monas- 
TERIES, “‘ Cambridge Manuals,” 1/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 

It is as well that the scope of this little 
manual should not be mistaken. Its title, 
‘English Monasteries,’ is exactly the same 
as that of another small volume published 
by Messrs. Palmer & Sons as recently as 
1904, and is therefore likely to cause some 
confusion. The former book gave a fairly 





popular account (but with abundant refer- 
ences) of such subjects as monastic tenants, 
charities, diet, education, morality, visita- 
tions, and the two commissions of Henry 
VIII. The somewhat dry little treatise 
before us deals mainly with the plan, 
position, and use of the principal buildings 
in monasteries of different orders, and we 
think its limits might have been better 
indicated in the title. It ought to be of 
distinct service to historical novelists, for 
the best of them blunder when they de- 
scribe any of the component parts of an 
ordinary monastery. Had Mr. Thompson 
gone deeper into the subject, he would 
hardly, we think, have followed the popular 
notion of the falling away of the friars in 
their later history from the poverty of 
earlier days. On the contrary, the Dis- 
solution Commissioners were constantly be- 
wailing the meagre condition of their houses, 
Six pages of small print are devoted to 
a monastic bibliography, which is good as 
far as it goes, but distinctly insufficient. 
For instance, we fail to find any reference 
to the ‘Customary of the Benedictine 
Monasteries of St. Augustine, Canterbury, 
and St. Peter, Westminster.’ 1902; the 
three volumes of the ‘Durham Account 
Rolls, ’1890-1900 ; the ‘ Consuetudinary * and 
the ‘ Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun,’ two 
volumes edited by the late Dean Kitchin; 
and especially to Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich.’ Not a few good 
books on individual houses also escape 
notice, such as ‘ Records of Wroxall,’ 1904. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Horton (Dr.) in India: an Account oF A 
Visit To INp1a IN 1912-13, 6d. net. 
London Missionary Soc. 
A reprint of five lectures, from shorthand 
notes taken at the time, given to a local 
branch of the Society. They form a narra- 
tive of travel, written from a missionary 
point of view, and told in an attractive 
fashion. 


Economics. 


Babson (Roger W.) and May (Ralph), Com- 
MERCIAL PAPER, 8/6 net. Wilson 
Commercial paper forms a great factor in 
the financial system of the United States, 
and the authors of the present work enter 
into an elaborate study of its strength and 
defects. Their book should prove par- 
ticularly useful to bankers, also to merchants 
and manufacturers. 


Sociology. 


Holsti (Rudolf), Toe Reratron or War TO 
THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE. 

Helsingfors 

After dealing exhaustively with the cha- 

racter of primitive warfare, and considering 
the manner in which it may be said to 
throw light on the origin of primitive 
government, the author treats of the origin 
and early development of human society. 
His reasonings lead him to the conclusion 
that those writers who derive the origin of 
the State from primitive warfare are wrong, 
and that it is essentially a general con- 
structive process that constitutes the funda- 
mental basis of the State in its primitive 
form. His arguments are clearly put and 
easy to follow. 

Memoranda on Problems of Poverty: No. 1. 
Some Notes ON THE INCIDENCE OF 
TAXATION ON THE WORKING-CLASS 
Famity, by F. W. Kolthammer. 

London School of Economics 
This booklet is the first of a series of 
ublications of the recent Ratan Tata 


oundation, by which it is hoped to obtain 
and diffuse, through the agency of the 
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University of London, wider knowledge of 
the problems .of destitution: it is antici- 
pated, for example, that facts will be col- 
lected showing whether the provision of 
schoo! meals for necessitous children has 
any effect, depressing or otherwise, upon 
family earnings. Mr. Kolthammer pro- 
vides a guide to method for investigators, 
rather than a complete estimate. He finds 
that certain food taxes, especially those on 
tea and sugar, press very heavily on the 
poor, but, generally, confirms existing 
knowledge rather than adds to it. 


Pbilology. 


Bridges (Robert), A Tract ON THE PRESENT 
STATE OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 
3/6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This work was first published in 1910, but 
the present edition contains additional notes 
and explanations. The author urges that 
phonetic spelling should be more con- 
servative and less conversational than our 
phoneticians would make it ; and one of the 
objects of his essay is to show that it is 
possible to write all forms of English 
phonetically without disfigurement. 


Classical Association Proceedings, JaNnuaRY, 
1913 (Vol. X.), 2/6 net. John Murray 
This report contains a complete account 
of the proceedings at the tenth general 
meeting at Sheffield in January, together 
with the various papers read on that occa- 
sion and the discussion that followed them. 
A list of members is also included. 

We are glad to see that a resolution was 
carried recommending the publication of 
**one or more occasional papers of a popular 
character and of general interest,’ for we 
must say that the Association does not meet 
the demand implied by the number of clas- 
sical translations published to-day, often at 
cheap prices. Dr. Butler’s presidential ad- 
dress, here reprinted, deals largely with 
such translations, and suggests the collection 
of an anthology of Greek and Latin verses 
written since the Renaissance. 


Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kincpom: A Concise EryMoLocicaL 
Dictionary, Vol. II. Part VI., 1/ net. 

Eaton Press 
The present part contains names from 
Pipe to Pyzer. with notes as to derivation, 


&e. 


Journal of English Studies, May—SEPTEMBER, 
1/ net. Horace Marshall 
Dr. Rouse contributes an illuminating 
paper to the current issue on ‘The Future 
of English’ which deserves careful reading. 
In his paper on ‘The Pseudo - Realism 
of Mr. Masefield’s Poems* Mr. James 
Oliphant presents a critical analysis of the 
work of that much-discussed poet, who, 
he says, is claiming attention in virtue 
of a new poetic manner. ‘The Teaching 
of English in Public Schools,’ by the Rev. 
E. C. E. Owen, is a reply to Mr. A. C. Benson 
worth notice. 


Vision (The) of Piers the Plowman, translated 
into Modern Prose, with an Introduc- 
tion by Kate M. Warren, 2/6 Arnold 

This translation was first published in 

1895, and revised in 1899. In the present 

edition the text has been entirely revised 

and compared again with the original 

Middle English. The translation has been 

kept as literal as possible, and is made chiefly 

from the B-text of Skeat’s editions. The 

Introduction, which is new, offers a capable 

analysis and a summary of ‘The Vision,’ 

and the Appendixes include a note on Prof. 

Manly’s views. 





Scbhool=Books, 


Basean (L.), Lecrures-Dicr&res pr PuHo- 
NETIQUE Frangaise, ‘ Dent’s Modern 
Language Series,” 1/ 

This little textbook of phonetic French 
is divided into two parts. the first consisting 
of words and phrases, the second of con- 
tinuous texts. With the former are tabu- 
lated their equivalent phonetic spellings. 


Claxton (William J.), Coat AND THE MINER ; 
CoTTON AND THE SPINNER; SILK AND 
THE SitK WorKER, ‘‘ Rambles among 
our Industries,’ 9d. each. Blackie 

Brightly and simply written, and suitably 
illustrated, these books should do much 
towards giving children an insight into our 
great national industries. 


Elias (Edith L.), Tht Wonpers or Lonpon, 
6d. Harrap 
The aim of this book is to give children a 
knowledge of London and an insight into 
its history. It is cast in the form of a con- 
versation between ‘‘ Bobby ” and his father, 
who came up from the country to see the 
sights. There are many woodcuts illus- 
trating the text. 


Europe, edited by Lewis Marsh, ‘“‘ Rambler 
Travel Books,” 9d. Blackie 
These well-illustrated books are calcu- 
lated to inspire children with an unconscious 
knowledge of geography, and so whet their 

appetite for more. 
Fielding, JouRNAL OF A VoyYAGE TO LISBON, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by J. H. Lobban, 1/4 

Cambridge University Press 
A nicely printed edition for school use, 
with notes and a biographical introduction. 
Ginever (F. A.), THE StuDENT’s WorD Book, 
4d. G. Gill 
This capital little work is planned to give 
the student an intelligent appreciation of 
his environment, by teaching him the 
origin of the names of the great multitude 
of common objects that in some form or 
other make part and parcel of his daily life 
and surroundings. The principle of selec- 
tion which has been followed in making 
these lists is that the words should be 
interesting in their origin, illustrative. or 
suggestive. The author’s list of ‘“‘ borrowed 
words made to look familiar ’”’ provides some 
noteworthy examples of the more common 

word-corruptions. 


Glover (William), A Littte Book or THE 
CARDINAL VIRTUES, including a Chapter 
on Citizenship, with an Introduction 
by P. B. Ballard, 6d. Chambers 

The author has attempted a _ difficult 
task—-to be ‘“‘improving’”’ without being 
priggish. and has achieved considerable 
success by his simplicity of style and perti- 
nent quotation. This might have been left 
for a critic to discover, but Mr. P. B. Ballard 
supplies a laudatory Introduction. We are 
unaware of his claims to speak on the subject, 
though we perceive that he is a Master of 

Arts. 

Jones (H. Sydney), A Junior CouRSE oF 
ARITHMETIC, 1/6 Macmillan 

A good collection of examples on arith- 
metic. They are graduated, but do not 
deal, we notice, with elementary graphs. 

Revision and examination papers are added. 


Lingua Latina: Preceptor, a Master’s Book, 
by 8. O. Andrew, 2/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This little book is intended for teachers 
who use the ‘ Primus Annus’ with their 
pupils. It indicates on broad Jines the 
course of study which should be adopted in 
the use of that textbook, and discusses some 
general principles of Direct Method teaching. 











Poems of Action, selected by V. H. Collins, 
1/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A well-made selection of stirring poems 
and ballads which should find favour with 
the schoolboys for whom it is intended. 
The choice is catholic, and includes examples 
from the works of such modern poets as 
Mr. Noyes and Mr. Kipling. 


Literary Criticism. 


Chapman (J. B.), Horack AND HIS POETRY, 
10d. Harrap 
This is a welcome addition to “ The Poetry 
and J.ife Series,’ which has been concerned 
hitherto with a number of English poets. 


| Every teacher ought to interest his pupils in 


the lives of the classical writers who are 
made the instrument of their education, as 
we have insisted more than once lately, and 
we hope that this account of Horace may 
be followed by others on similar lines. Mr. 
Chapman gives a good idea of the history of 
Horace’s time and the education and enter- 
prise which shaped his career. Copious 
quotations in Latin are skilfully used, and 
annotated, we gather, in a companion 
volume with a select ylossary. 

Lovers of Horace who are beyond the 
schoolroom may like also to use the book. 
Mr. Chapman is a sound guide, but he has 
hardly emphasized, as we should, the differ- 
of taste and behaviour in Horace’s 


ences 
time and our own, which are bound to 
surprise the modern reader. Horace, for 


instance, might be described for the most 
part as a thorough gentleman, but in his 
dealings with the other sex he permits him- 
self personal comments which would be 
impossible nowadays. On his beliefs Mr. 
Chapman might have been fuller. ‘ Parcus 
deorum ’ (Od, I. 34) is still typical, we think, 
of the attitude of many minds to-day. We 
refuse to regard a book like this, with its 
companion, as merely designed for a school 
course; and, since Mr. Chapman seems 
somewhat to lack the enthusiasm of the 
man who loves Horace for his own sake, 
we remind readers (and teachers as well) 
that this book can be supplemented by the 
use of Mr. Tuckwell’s ‘ Horace’ (1905), a 
little book which brings the Roman into 
touch with English life, and shows how he 
has influenced later generations. 

The Bibliography of Mr. Chapman is not 
adequate, mentioning only five books, one 
ef which (King and Munro’s edition) is, 
we think, out of print. The Teubner text, 
latest edition by Vollmer, is one of the best, 
because it adds an Index of first lines and 
another of proper names, the ‘ Life’ by 
Suetonius, and notes on grammar and 
prosody. Mr. A. D. Godley’s graceful prose 
translation of the ‘ Odes’ (1898) might have 
been mentioned. 


Cruse (Amy), THE EvizaBerHaN LyrRIsts 
AND THEIR Poetry, “ Poetry and Life 
Series,” 10d. Harrap 

This little book gives an admirable im- 
pression of the poets of the Elizabethan 
age, both in the author’s study of the poets 
themselves, and in the examples of their 
work which are quoted to illustrate it. 


Spurgeon (Caroline F. E.), Mysticism IN 
EncuisH LireratTuRE, ‘‘ Cambridge 
Manuals,” 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The author’s discussion is confined to 
that philosophical type of mysticism which 
concerns itself with questions of ultimate 
reality. Her aim has been to consider the 
subject in relation to great English writers, 
and she has been obliged therefore, although 
with reluctance, to exclude the literature of 

America altogether. She writes in a way 


that should make the book attractive to - 


the general reader. 
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Fiction. 

Adams (Samuel Hopkins), AVERAGE JONES, 
6/ Palmer 
Average Jones is a young man who makes 
a hobby of investigating queer advertise- 
ments, and these stories are the outcome of 
his quests. His adventures are interesting 
and as plausible as those of Sherlock Holmes, 
and one commendable feature of his charac- 
ter is that he is not the embodiment of all 
learning. Occasionally even other people 
help him, and he has not the excessive 

vanity of Holmes. 


Barnett (John), BARRY AND A SINNER, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
Barry is an altruist who comes into a 
fortune, and is fearful, after one narrow 
escape, of being married for his money. 
The Sinner is his friend, a young man whose 
chief handicaps are a weak head for liquor 
and a disinclination to work. In order to 
help Barry to the assurance that he is loved 
irrespective of his wealth, the two friends 
exchange identities, and the resulting com- 
plications are wittily recorded by the Sinner. 
Mr. Barnett has given us a delightful and 
well-written story, with two pleasantly 
original characters, and we can forgive him 
a few extravagances of plot. 


Blackwood (Algernon), A PRISONER IN 
FAIRYLAND, 6/ Macmillan 

Mr. Blackwood’s psychic insight promised 
much, but his new story shows that he is 
still hampered by conventional notions of 
time and space in approaching the subject 
of the activity of human consciousness in 
sleep. Yet, if science fails him, glamour 
does not. That no one better than he can 
make one feel the terrestrially heavenly in 
childhood, sympathy, memory, is proved 
by this story of a business man’s companion- 
ship with some children in a Swiss mountain 
village. Mr. Blackwood terms him ‘“a 
prisoner,” but he is merely one of those 
who come willingly under the law of love 
and make a pastime of unselfish labour. 
He and his young friends leave their bodies 
when asleep, as if the latter were houses. 
They create thought-forms, and _ collect 
golden stardust. They help to cheer the 
anxious and smooth the muddled; they 
learn that a bedridden saint may be one 
of God’s nimble angels when discarnate, 
and they give inspiration to an author. 
The prisoner finds his human sweetheart 
after experience of her charm by mysteriously 
receiving her thought and seeing her in 
supernormal fashion. 

The book is excellent in characterization, 
and touches off neatly the humours of a 
Swiss pension. 

Churchill (Winston), THe INsmDE oF THE 
Cup, 6/ Macmillan 

From a literary standpoint we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Churchill on having in 
his latest novel abandoned his art as a writer 
of fiction in order to enter the ranks of those 
who make use of the medium to expound 
their religious views. His best work here 
is in the chapters dealing with the human 
frailties consequent upon the greed for 
ease and position of those supporters of a 
church whose chief concern lies in the up- 
holding of the status quo. When he 
abandons his text ‘‘ Cleanse first that which is 
within the cup” and trenches upon theo- 
logical discussion, the reader, we fear, will 
become bored. Some interest must always 
attach to an exposition of a thoughtful 
person’s idea of God, but the more open- 
minded the person is. the more vague and 
transitional his ideas are apt to be. 
Those whose interest in the character- 
drawing is sufficient to survive the sermon- 
izing may, however, be stimulated, if the 
ideas conveyed are unfamiliar, 





Dix (Beulah Marie), THe Ficutinc Bape, 
6 Hodder & Stoughton 
This story of the fighting days of Crom- 
well is much above the average of its type. 
The hero is one of the most dangerous 
swordsmen of the day; the lady he loves, 
and determines to marry, is a great heiress, 
betrothed by her family to another. These 
circumstances naturally lead to a severe 
struggle of wits as well as blades; and the 
reader who is fond of a good workman- 
like story of intrigue will enjoy the book. 


France (Anatole), THe Gops ARE ATHIRST, 
Authorized Translation by Alfred Allin- 
son, 6/ Lane 

French critical opinion was very sharply 

divided on the merits of ‘ Les Dieux ont 
Soif,’ but the present reviewer was never 
able to understand the force of the objec- 
tions to it till he read Mr. Allinson’s 
translation. This is accurate enough to give 
the author’s meaning, but it strips his 
writing of its charm, and leaves the story an 
almost unrelieved history of foredoomed 
fanaticism, too pitiful to read. 


Fraser (Mr. and Mrs. Hugh), A SumMeER 
QUADRILLE, 6/ Hutchinson 
A pleasantly told little love-story in the 
days of the later Renaissance. The villain 
of the piece is a marquis with a chequered 
past, but charming manners, who ingeniously 
arranges the betrayal of the heroine by 
means of a mock marriage. His schemes 
are frustrated, however, and genuine 
wedding bells are within hearing as the 
story closes. 


Glasgow (Ellen), Vrrarn1a, 6/ Heinemann 

There is something fine and touching in 
this story. It is in the first place concerned 
with marital relations which are sufficiently 
rare to be interesting, yet sufficiently 
common to be recognized as_ veracious. 
It is also written with that apparently 
simple ease and fluency which belongs to 
the good story-teller. Each character stands 
out, and each—faults and foibles notwith- 
standing—seems to be realized and under- 
stood. 

No maiden could fulfil better the ideals 
almost universally associated with ‘“ true 
womanliness”* than Virginia. Her educa- 
tion ‘‘ was founded on the simple theory 
that, the less a girl knew about life, the 
better prepared she would be to contend 
with it.” Out of her love, her self-abnega- 
tion, and her intellectual limitations comes 
—naturally and inevitably—a slow-growing 
crescendo of misery. This might presage 
strident developments and a boastful com- 
parison of the new with the old, but the 
Feminist note, without which no harmony is 
complete nowadays, is commendably mellow 
throughout. A perennial fascination exists, 
too, for English readers in the atmosphere of 
New England gentility in which the author 
delights to place her characters. 


Harris (Frank), UNpatH’D WaTERs, 6/ 
Lane 
These nine short stories are marked by 
originality of treatment and careful handling 
of material, but are not altogether fortunate 
in their subjects. One of them, ‘The 
Miracle of the Stigmata,’ seems to us in 
very bad taste. Three—-the slightest of the 
set—betray a strong anti-Semitism. The 
longest story, ‘ An English Saint,’ is a cynical 
bicgraphy of an imaginary bishop, and this, 
too, leaves an unpleasant taste. 


Le Feuvre (Amy), Some BurLpErs, 6/ 
Cassell 
A pretty milk-and-water story of a type 
that has long been out of fashion. The 
love-making—for it is, of course, a love- 
story—is pleasant and agreeable, and the 





vicissitudes through which the lovers pass 
while away the time till a happy ending is 
assured. 


Lytton (Edward Bulwer), THe Last oF THE 
Barons, 1/6 net. Frowde 
Published in the “ Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors,” and printed in good 
clear type, this edition is worthy of com- 
mendation. A curious evidence of the 
vitality of the book came to our notice the 
other day. Lytton was described by a 
guide in Westminster Abbey as “‘ The Last 
of the Barons”! 


Mattingly (Sidney), THe Terror By Nicur, 
net. Pearson 
Yet another story of a German invasion. 
Enormous damage is done at first by German 
airships, but the British Navy sink their 
opponents, and some one turns up with a 
wonderful gun which proves a great deal 
too formidable for the aviators. The Ger- 
man army, which had landed meanwhile on 
the East coast, is forced to surrender. The 
use of the barely concealed names of emi- 
nent men of the day is an error of taste. 


Middleground, by the Author of ‘ Mastering 
Flame,’ 6/ Mills & Boon 
By an ingenious but plausible twist the 
author of this entertaining American novel 
confines the four principal characters in 
quarantine. There is the heroine, about 
to leave her husband for another man; 
the husband, anxious that his wife shall be 
happy, whatever the cost; the other man, 
chafing at their enforced imprisonment ; 
and the philosopher and friend, who is 
prone to give advice somewhat in the grand 
manner, but finds out later that he, too, 
loves the heroine. It would not be fair to 
disclose the development of the plot, but 
it is safe to say that those who are not bored 
by the writer’s short, clipped style will 
enjoy the skilful way in which his four 
people are contrasted in their unusual 
situation. 


Pater (Walter), Marius THE EPIcuREAN, 
HIS SENSATIONS AND IpEAs, 2 vols., 
** Riccardi Press Books,” 30/ net. 
Lee Warner 
In these two volumes we have an ideal 
edition of Pater’s masterpiece—one of which 
the classical purity of form as nearly as 
possible expresses the refined beauty of the 
writer’s thought. The woodcut title, drawn 
especially for the work by Mr. Herbert P. 
Horne, is in harmony both with the type it 
introduces and the page it ornaments. The 
principal difficulty the printers have had 
to grapple with in this work has been caused 
by Pater’s personal system of punctuation, 
which demanded for its elucidation a range 
of emphasis and a use of italics which the 
theories on which a fine piece of printing is 
built up do not permit. This difficulty has 
been met, and the traces of it which persist 
only aid the reader in his perception of the 
prose rhythm of the style, the intricate 
artistry of the construction of the paragraphs. 
We shall be much surprised if this edition is 
not at once exhausted by the large public 
which knows and loves its Pater. 
Phillpotts (Eden), THe Human Boy, “ Me- 
thuen’s Sevenpenny Novels.” 
We are glad to see a new edition of this 
amusing book. 


“ Q,”” Lapy Goop-Fror-NoTHING. 
One of “ Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library.” 


Smith (Sybil Cormack), THar WxicH was 
WRITTEN, 6/ Methuen 


Stories of Colonial life are popular because 
they offer a good setting for the play of 
elemental characters. This tale of South 
A girl has been 


Africa is such a one. 
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seduced in her youth, and when she meets 
a man and they fall in love mutually, the 
temptation to hide her fault is almost over- 
whelming, but she confesses in spite of it. 
Her seducer (quite a lovable fellow) returns 
suddenly, but dies conveniently, and the 
lovers marry in the end. Incidentally a 
horribly selfish sister, a gold-thieving brother, 
and a jolly nurse are introduced. The book 
gives a vivid picture of a certain type of 
Boer life. 


Stock (Ralph), THe Pysama Man, 6/ 
Hutchinson 





A slight and sketchy story, suitable for | 


reading on a hot day. It describes an 
idyllic courtship on a South Sea island, 
where the alternative costume to the pyjama 
suit was a bathing dress. Some crude 
coloured illustrations depict the hero and 


heroine “flopping” about in their négligé | 
attire, and the text supplies a running | 


stream of appropriate sentiment. 


The book | 


is disappointing when compared with the | 


author’s earlier novels. 


Tompkins (Juliet Wilbor), PLreEasuRES AND 
Paaces, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
An entertaining story, being, as the sub- 
title announces, ‘ The Home-making Adven- 
tures of Marie Rose.’ Her life had been 
lived in a series of hotels where, in all 
emergencies and for all her bodily needs, 
she had always pressed a button and given 
orders. But, when she was persuaded to 
settle down and keep house in a flat, she 
found living not so simple a matter, and her 
mistakes make amusing reading. The young 
miner staying next door is too good to be 
real, but none the less provides an excellent 
foil to the muddler. The book is written in 
a light style that suits the subject. 


Trowbridge (W. R. H.), THe Wuire Hopes, 
6 Chapman & Hall 
This story of a prizefighter and a lady 
suggests by its similarity of plot comparison 
with Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Admirable Bashville.’ It 
is, however, treated so seriously that we 
are left incredulous, with the opinion that 
the pair will not be happy for long. 


Van Vorst (Marie), THe Broken Bett, 5/ 
Constable 
A beautiful countess, estranged from 
her husband by reason of his unfaithfulness, 
seeks consolation in courting temptation. 
There is a good deal of high-flown sentiment 
in the book concerning ““women who are 
sacred ” and “‘ Madonnas’”’; but the morals 
of the countess are hopelessly mixed, and 
the allegory of the broken bell lacks point. 
The studied style in which the story is 
written renders it somewhat ineffective. 


Vynne (Nora), So 1v Is WITH THE DamMSEL, 
6 Stanley Paul 
A campaign in the form of a novel against 
any social evil needs skilful handling; its 
only justification is that it gains the atten- 
tion of people who want the ugly realities 
of life to be decently clothed, like medicine 
made up into a sugar-coated pill. In this 
story, which deals with the White Slave 
traffic, the author has shirked conclusions, 
and has distorted the realities to make them 
fit into an approved design. Coincidence is 
ridden to death in order to produce the 
popular happy ending, and the book, being 
neither pleasant nor convincing, falls between 
two stools. 


Warden (Florence), A Mystery oF THE 

THAMES, 6 Ward & Lock 

A story of four mysterious deaths, 

fluently written and suitable for an idle 

hour or two. The author has, however, 
done better work on similar lines. 





World’s Classics: Frtrx Hort; Lorna 
Doonr, 1/ net each. Frowde 
These two familiar books are welcome in 
their latest form, one which appeals to the 
summer traveller. ‘Felix Holt’ includes 
the ‘ Address to Working Men,’ first pub- 
lished in Blackwood, and extends to 485 pages. 
‘Lorna Doone’ 
reaches its 656th page before it is finished. 
The seriousness of the one and the exuberance 


of the other are typical of an age widely dif- | 


ferent from our own. 


Yorke (Curtis), THE VisIoN OF THE YEARS, 

6/ Long 

It would not be fair to the author to give 

the plot away. 

the book contains some good characteriza- 
tion and an excellent surprise. 


Juvenile. 


Ballantyne (R. M.), Ertinc THE Bown, 1/ _ 
Blackie 
A reprint at a cheap price of this popular 
story for boys, with suitable coloured illus- 


trations. In ‘‘The School and Home 
Library.” 
Children’s Classics (The): INTERMEDIATE: 


II. Toe Lirrte Duke RIcHARD THE 
Feartess, abridged by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, 34d. Macmillan 
This story is one that children will enjoy, 
and none the less because it has been judi- 
ciously abridged. 


Children’s Story Books (The): FasLes FROM 
‘isop AND Nursery Ruymes, 64d. ; 
Farry TALES FROM FRANCE — THE 
Dwarr’s SPECTACLES, by Max Nordau, 
and TALES FOR CHILDREN, by Francis 
Browne, 9d.; Four Wrinps Farm, 
THe House tHAat Grew. by Mrs. 
Molesworth, and THE WHITE RaT AND 
OtrnerR Stories, by Lady Barker, 1/; 
LirtLE WANDERLIN, LITTLE SILVER 
Ear, THE Maaic Vatuey, by A. and 
E. Keary, and Porms oF CHILDHOOD, 
9d. Macmillan 


We have repeatedly drawn attention to 
this excellent series, the stories and poems 
in which are graduated to suit children of 
various ages. It only remains to add that 
the present volumes are well up to the 
standard of their predecessors. Bio 


Gould (F. J.), Noste Paces rrom GERMAN 
History, 1/6 net. Williams & Norgate 
The author deals with the best phases of 
German life from the eleventh century 
onwards, and gives some account of Ger- 
many’s great men in many spheres of 
endeavour—treligious, philosophical, musical, 
literary, and scientific. The book is obviously 
intended for young readers, and the author 
has achieved clearness in style, though his 
writing is sometimes clumsy, and he is not 
equally at home with all his subjects. 
STORIES OF THE 


Machar (Agnes Maule), 


British Emprre, for Young Folks and | 


Busy Folks, Series I. and IT., 6/ Stock 
The author takes the leading incidents of 
British history, and retells them in a form 
that should prove attractive to young 
readers. She is a Canadian lady who is 
already known as a writer of patriotic verse. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, retold by 
John Harrington Cox, 6d Harrap 
This old Arthurian legend is retold in a 
form suitable for young children. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


is a good deal longer, and | 


It is sufficient to say that | 


General, 


Bullen (Frank T.), FRom WHEEL AND 
Looxovt, 6/ Werner Laurie 

Mr. Bullen writes as a seaman of the old 
school, and his book takes us back to the 
days when the sailing ship was to the fore, 
and the sailor himself a hardy and skilled 
craftsman, rather than the nondescript 
general labourer which he has to a great 
extent become. 

The book presents a miscellaneous collec- 
| tion of essays and short stories, in which 
the author’s own reminiscences play an 
important part. He disappoints us, for 
although he tells of many curious and some 
exciting adventures in various parts of the 
globe, his stories are often set forth in a 
scrappy and haphazard manner, and are 
overburdened with sententiousness and sen- 
timentality. 

Cheiro, WHEN WERE You Born ? 2/6 net. 
Jenkins 

With the aid of this book, the author 
claims, the character of any person may 
be summed up, providing only that the date 
of his birth is known. The amount of 
income also seems to make a difference, as 
we are told that, if people born in a certain 
month have money, they have such and 
such qualities; whereas, if they belong to 
the lower order of humanity, their vices 
develope. The Preface is written from a 
highly moral and Christian standpoint ; 
it is curious, therefore, to find the term 
“lower order of humanity” used in such 
a sense. Presumably the book is written 
for the people who ‘“‘ have money,” and 
some of these may find it interesting; but 
we do not think the ‘lower order of hu- 
manity ” will gain much from it. 


Emanuel (Walter), BuBBLE AND SQUEAK, 
1/ net. Hutchinson 
We have seen better work ‘rom this 
author’s pen; most of the humour here: is 
too foreed to be genuinely entertaining. 
| Occasionally, however, we find a flash of 
real wit. 
Essays and Criticisms, by the Military Corre- 
spondent of ‘ The Times,’ 4/6 net. 
Constable 
These essays appeared in the columns 
|of The Times from 1909 to 1911, but 
they were well worth republishing in their 
present form, since they present the views 
of a writer of marked ability. Particularly 
noteworthy are the chapters on ‘ Indian 
Military Policy,’ ‘ Tendencies in the German 
Army,’ and ‘The Home Army of our Needs.’ 


Harris (John H.), PortuGuEsE SLAVERY: 
Britarn’s DitEMMA, 1/ net. Methuen 
The author of this booklet claims to 
establish the existence of slave-owning and 
slave-trading in Portuguese West Africa, and 
maintains that, as this is a crime committed 
against International Law, it is the duty of 
each of the European Powers to assist in 
putting a stop to it. He further asserts 
that this traffic continues to flourish under 
the protection of Great Britain, and calls 
| upon the people of this country to demand 
| its abolition. His indictment includes 
official admissions and disclosures, un- 
| official testimony, and an examination of 
‘The Portuguese Defence.’ 


Metaphors of Brother Bozon, a Friar Minor, 
translated from a Norman-French MS. 
of the Fourteenth Century in the 
possession of the Honourable Society 
of Gray’s Inn by J. R., a Bencher of 
that Society, 5/ net. Constable 

A translation of ‘Les Contes moralisés 
de Nicole Bozon, Frére Mineur,’ taken chiefly 
from the Gray’s Inn MS. The work was 
edited in 1889 by Miss Toulmin-Smith 
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and Paul Meyer for the Société des Anciens 
Textes Frangais, and is one of a fairly large 
class of works intended to serve as a collec- 
tion of illustrations to be used in preaching. 
The translator has done his work well, but 
has been restrained by a praiseworthy 
scruple from making full use of his pre- 
decessors’ notes. In this, we venture to 
think, he has gone too far. Scholars bring 
their knowledge to bear on any subject in 
order that it may be used by those who come 
after them, and, when due acknowledgment 
of their labours is made, they are the first 
to rejoice in intelligent use of them. No full 
account of the book is available for English 
readers since Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s, pub- 
lished in 1890, nor, with the exception of 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ is any similar 
collection in the hands of the general public. 
The translation has, therefore, a definite 
utility, and may be heartily commended to 
every one who is interested in the history of 
popular preaching or the life of medieval 
England. 


Naval Annual (The), edited by Viscount 

Hythe, 12/6 Portsmouth, J. Griffin 
No pains have been spared to make ‘The 

Naval Annual’ for 1913 as up - to-date and 

comprehensive as can be reasonably ex- 

pected. It is a well-got-up and essentially 
businesslike volume of 520 pages, providing 

a mass of authentic information carefully 

collected and tabulated. 

Ray (P. Orman), AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Poxiticat, PARTIES AND PRACTICAL 
Porirics. New York, Scribner 

Although primarily intended as a text- 
book, this volume may be recommended to 
all who desire acquaintance with the com- 
plicated politics of the United States, and 
who may look askance at the massive stan- 
dard work of Ostrogorski. Prof. Ray pre- 
sents things vividly, without over-elabora- 
tion or bias, and supplies ample _biblio- 
graphical references for students who wish 
to go further. 


Round Table, June, 2/6 Macmillan 

The number opens with ‘The Balkan 
War and the Balance of Power,’ an able 
article which sums up clearly the trend of 
recent events in the Near East. The paper 
entitled ‘ Ministers and the Stock Exchange ’” 
gives a full account of the Marconi affair, 
of which most people are now quite weary. 
The writer, however, displays a commend- 
able impartiality. There are other articles 
of considerable interest, dealing with various 
portions of the Empire. 


Sixtieth Annual Reports to the Libraries, 
Museums, and Arts Committee of the 
City of Liverpool, ror THE YEAR ENDING 
3lst DECEMBER, 1912. 

Liverpool, the Library 
This historical summary, prepared by the 

Chief Librarian, shows the steady progress 

of the work done by the Committee, and 

the way in which, year by year, the depart- 
ments under their charge have been made 
more and more useful to the community. 

It is interesting to note that the Library 

statistics reveal an issue to juvenile readers 

of nearly 84,000 volumes more than in the 
preceding year. 


Sladen (Douglas), QurER THINGS ABOUT 
JAPAN, Fourth Edition, 6/ net. 

Kegan Paul 

This book, which is in its fourth edition, 

now includes a ‘ Life of the late Emperor,’ 

consisting of some thirty-five pages, a third 

, which are occupied by newspaper anec- 
otes. 





Social Guide (The), 1913, 2/6 net. Black 

Provides a diary of the most popular 
social engagements of the year, both in and 
out of London. A vast amount of detailed 
information is given, some of it useful, and 
some of a more trivial nature. 


Stallard (Mrs. Arthur), Tor Hovse as Home, 
5/ net. Melrose 
The author addresses herself primarily 
to those who have discovered that the 
subtleties of life are the things that count. 
Her book will appeal more to women than 
to men, the former being the real home- 
makers, in the sense in which she writes. 
There is much to be learnt from her pages 
regarding comfort, artistic arrangement, 
and hygiene. There are several illustrations 
of model displays of furniture, &c. 


Venkataswami (M. N.), THe Story oF 
Bossiui, with Summary, Comments, 
and Glossary, with a Foreword by 
Prof. Judunath Sarkar. 

Secunderabad, Veerannah & Sons 
The story of the foundation and sack of 

Bobbili in the Madras Presidency, as nar- 

rated to the author by a wandering Telugu 

minstrel more than forty years ago, with 
an historical introduction. The story itself 

relates to the year 1757, and gives a vivid 

picture of the life and manners of the period. 

Young (Filson), WirH THE FLEET, 1/ net. 

Grant Richards 
The inner life of the Navy is more or less 

a sealed book to the average citizen. Mr. 

Young, however, has had an opportunity of 

studying it at first hand during a cruise in 

a battleship, and his experiences, some of 

which he describes in these six admirably 

written little essays, convey a good idea of 
the modern navy as seen by an interested 
landsman. He takes us up to the navigat- 
ing platform of the ship during evolutions, 
and we pass an instructive quarter of an 
hour with the youthful lieutenant of the 
watch. Mr. Young apparently finds the 
intricacies of the engine-room beyond his 
excellent descriptive powers, but offers an 
amusing account of a gun-room dinner, 
which culminated in a riot of vigorous, but 
good - humoured character. The essays 
appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette last 


summer. 
Pampblets. 


Brown (W. Sorley), THr Genius or Lorp 

ALFRED Dovuenas, an Appreciation. 
Galashiels, ‘ Border Standard * 
A warm appreciation of the poetry of 

Lord Alfred Douglas. reprinted from The 

Border Standard. ‘The author places him 

“in the front rank of English poets,’ and, 

further, regards Mr. T. H. W. Crosland as 

“the sanest and soundest living critic of 

poetry.” 

County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire: HanpsBook orf THE Epuca- 
TION CommitTee; Part II. HIGHER 
Epvucation. Section XI. CouRSES FOR 
TEACHERS: (a) SUMMER VACATION 
CoursEs, 1913. 

Education Dept., County Hall, Wakefield 
The primary object of these Courses, of 
which a complete programme is given, is to 
increase the educational spirit and efficiency 
of teachers in the West Riding, and to 
enable them to supplement their knowledge 
of the various subjects, and the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching them. 

Coutts (John), Homety THOUGHTS ON THE 
PARABLES OF THE TREE OF GOOD AND 
Evi AND THE TREE OF LIFE IN THE 
LigHtT OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 2d. 

36, Hardy Terrace, Wood Green 
A pamphlet dealing with the question of 
good and evil from a standpoint which is 


' the result of studies in scientific order. 





FOREIGN. 


Poetry. 

Chansons (Les) de Guillaume IX., Due 
d’Aquitaine (1071-1127), éditées par 
Alfred Jeanroy, “‘ Les Classiques Fran- 
cais du Moyen Aye,” lfr. 50 

Paris, Champion 

This edition contains a text of the eleven 
short pieces which have been preserved under 
the name of Duke William of Aquitaine, the 
oldest of all lyrics in a modern language. It 
is founded on that published by the editor 
in 1905 in the Annales du Midi, and is 

furnished with a useful Introduction, a 

translation into French, variants and notes, 

and a vocabulary. Students of Provencal 
and Old French will be well advised to 
obtain not only this, but also others of the 
series of Medizval Classics, which combines 
the latest scholarship with a moderate price. 


History and Biograpby. 


Batiffol (Louis) La DucHurss—E DE CHEV- 
REUSE, “ Figures du Passé,”’ 7fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
Madame de Chevreuse is, perhaps, best 
known to the ordinary English reader from 
the pages of Dumas, but she is one of the 
most familiar characters of the memoirs 
which describe the Courts of Louis XIII. 
and his son. Daughter of the Duc de Mont- 
bazon, married successively to the Ducs de 
Luynes and de Chevreuse, the intimate 
friend of Anne of Austria, she passed her 
life in intrigues, political or personal. 
M. Batiffol is well known as an authority 
on the reign of Louis XIII., and the volume 
before us contains the result, not only of a 
long study of the memoirs, but also of un- 
published documents in the Archives Na- 
tionales and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Madame de Chevreuse is the principal 
contriver of the affair of Buckingham, of 
which the author gives a convincing account ; 
she is mixed up in the Chalais plot, and 
forced to flee to Lorraine. After the death 
of Buckingham she returns to Paris, and is 
again exiled to Touraine. A new con- 
spiracy—that of the Val de Grace, and she 
has to escape in disguise to Spain. Thence 
she passes to London, and, when her 
husband comes there as ambassador, to 
Flanders. She returns to Paris on the death 
of Louis XIII. and plots against Mazarin, 
and is again exiled. From Flanders she 
makes her peace with Mazarin, and again 
betrays him to the Fronde; but when 
the Cardinal returns to power her last 
bolt is shot, and she finally leaves Court for 
an old age of devotion. Through it all her 
politics are influenced by a succession of 
lovers and admirers which rather befits the 
heroine of a romance of adventure than a 
great lady of France. She was a woman of 
extraordinary ability and_ striking per- 
sonality, a worthy antagonist of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, and in M. Batiffol she has 
found a discreet and able biographer. The 
book is illustrated by eight fine portraits 
and three other plates. 


Girard (Henry), RaymMonp Porncars, Pré- 
face de Gabriel Hanotaux. 

Paris, Méricant 

This little volume offers a full and inter- 
esting biography of the foremost man in 
France to-day. It is a story of undeviating 
effort and complete success, and one that 
enables us to enter into the feelings of the 
moderate men of all parties in France by 
whom M. Poincaré has been raised to the 
Presidency. English readers will probably 
be more interested in the glimpses it affords 
of the home-life of the educated middle class 
in the early days of the Third Republic, and 
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of the details of ministerial life later, than 
in the more distinctively political parts of 
the book, though the comprehension of these 
does not require an intimate knowledge of 
French politics. The Preface of M. Hano- 
taux is such an eloquent exposition of the 
sentiments of a patriotic Frenchman as we 
should expect from his pen. The book is 
well illustrated by photographs, caricatures, 
and'faesimiles of letters from M. Poincaré. 


Literary Criticism. 


Jusserand (J. J.), Ronsarp, “ Les Grands 
crivains Frangais,”’ 2fr. 
Paris, Hachette 
A new book by M. Jusserand needs no 
commendation to the English reader; the 
mere notification of its existence is all that 
is required. The qualities one has learnt to 
expect of him are all displayed here—sound 
scholarship, clear exposition, taste, wit, 
observation of the world, conciseness, and 
critical sympathy with his subject. This 
work is dedicated to the memory of Gaston 
Paris, and the Dedication tells of the elabora- 
tion of the plan of the series in the course of 
a long night journey twenty-eight years ago, 
of the ardent discussions as to the inclusion 
of this or that writer in the forty volumes 
of which the collection was to consist. If 
one could but have a report of that discus- 
sion, what a summary of French literary 
history it would be—facts taken for granted, 
praise stripped of exaggeration, blame 
stripped of excuse, criticism between critics, 
such as the ordinary reader never gets ! 
The extraordinary popularity of Ronsard 
in his lifetime was followed by an equally 
great neglect among his fellow-countrymen, 


which lasted till Sainte-Beuve, in 1828, 
drew attention to his merits. From that 
moment his fame was reborn. The poets 


of 1830, the Parnassians, the symbolists, 
the prose authors, all agreed in exalting 
him—each from a different point of view. 
A few of his verses stand so high in the 
estimation of English readers of French 
poetry that some of them would go so far 
as to say that there has been no great poet 
in France between Ronsard and Hugo or 
Verlaine. This is not a position which 
M. Jusserand, a professed lover of Racine, 
and writing for French readers, could be 
expected to understand, but we should have 
been glad to have from one so familiar 
with the spirit of our poetry a word on the 
causes of this popularity. It is, we think, 
the lyric note which most Englishmen seek 
in poetry that recommends Ronsard to us ; 
while we lack the sensitive ear for French 
rhythm which his liberties sometimes offend. 
The English and French ideals in poetry are 
at variance, and none but the greatest can 
hope to unite the suffrages of both nations. 








JOHN KEATS AND MR. ABBEY. 


PROBABLY the document Sir Sidney 
Colvin is in search of is one of ten MSS. which 
were sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on February 
26th, 1906, and bought by Mr. Sabin. They 
are catalogued as follows :— 


“Lot 121. Keats (John), Poet, 1796-1821. 
Interesting Documents relating to the Poet. 

“1, A long and interesting Letter, four closely 
written pp. 4to, with address to John Taylor, 
who with MHessey published Keats’s Poems, 
mostly relating to the Poet, from Richard Wood- 
house the solicitor, Weymouth, Sept. 20, 1829. 
{From the extract given by the compiler of the 
catalogue it seems pretty evident that the year 
should be 1819.] 

si Extract of a Letter written to Sir J. M. 
(Sir oe Mackintosh ?), 1818, from Taylor the 
Publisher, referring chiefly to ‘Endymion’; Gif- 
ford’s Attack on Keats in The Quarterly ': and 





other interesting matter relating to the Poet. | in the defence of Ostend. In June, 1603, 


[Here follows a short extract.] 

“3. Copy of an Interesting Letter in the 
handwriting of Richard Woodhouse, full 
matter concerning the Poet, chiefly eulogizing 

eo ys [Extract.] 
A.L.s. of the Rev. B. Bailey, Dallington, 
ars, 8, 1821, 3 pp. 4to, to John Taylor, Keats's 


| 
| 





| says (‘ Historical Collections,’ 


Publisher, referring to letters of Keats’s to be | 


used in the projected Life. Refers to a Visit to 
Oxford, where he wrote the Third Book of ‘ Endy- 
nion,’ &c. 

** 5. Salmon (J.), A.L.s. to Richard Woodhouse, 
Ramsgate, Feb. 15, 1822, giving details as to 
Keats’s family. 

“6. A Letter signed Rich. Abbey, April 18, 
1821, to Taylor the Publisher, relating to Keats 

‘having withdrawn himself from my control, and 
acted contrary to my advice; I cannot interfere 
with_ his affairs.’ 
7-10. Four MS. Poems of Keats’s (?), two 
with alterations.’ 


Again, on June 4th, 1907, there was sold 
by the same auctioneers 


‘A large and important Collection of Letters 
re John Hamilton Reynolds, .: Ww — 
R. Ayton, Sir C. A. Elton, H. F. Carey [sic], B 
Bailey, and others, relating to the Poet. Keats. 
They are addressed to John Taylor, the uae r; 
chiefly between the years 1818 and 1821. 


S. BuTTERWORTH. 








BEN JONSON’S EPIGRAM ON 
SIR HORACE VERE. 


The Atheneum will no doubt be pleased 
to print the fact that an autograph copy, 
hitherto apparently unrecognized, of one of 
Ben Jonson’s epigrams has been discovered. 
Some weeks ago I ran across a copy of 
Epigram XCI., ‘To Sir Horace Vere,’ in 
MS. Add. 23, 229, f. 87, and was at once 


he went back to the Netherlands in company, 
as we know, with Sir Edward Conway, and 
seems to have remained there until 1606, 
Again in 1610 he passed over, and, as Collins 
1752, 335), 
“he was for the most Part out of England, 
till the latter End of the Reign of King 
James.” Possible dates for the epigram 
would be his succeeding his brother in 
1608 as Lord General of the English troops 
in the Netherlands, and his obtaining the 
captaincy of the Brill in 1609. If it were 


| written for his marriage, one would expect 


some reference to that event; if in 1608 or 
1609, some reference to the accession of 
dignity and rank. On these grounds I prefer 
the date after the siege of Ostend, to which 
the military allusions are quite applicable. 


It might be remarked that this epigram 
is not one of those complimentary poems 
upon which any charge of flattery can be 
based against Jonson, and that it merely 
epitomizes what seems to have been the 
universal opinion of Sir Horace. His 


| humanity and his piety, for example, were 


struck with the similarity of the handwriting | 


to the well-known chirography of Jonson. 
After satisfying myself that I was not mis- 
taken, I referred the matter to Mr. Wood 
of the Department of MSS., and I am glad 
to say that he has no doubts, and that steps 
have already been taken to enter the paper 
in the various indices. The text is sub- 
stantially that of the Folio of 1616. The 
title runs: 
Vere”; in 1. 8 ‘“‘ will” stands for shall, 
and in Il. 9 “‘ I leave, then, acts,’’ for I leave 
thy acts. There is no signature. The volume 


“To the Worthy Sir Horace | 


is made up from various papers stamped | 


? 


“‘Conway Papers,’’ which belonged to Ed- 
ward Conway, first Viscount Conway, and 
one of the Secretaries of State from January, 
1622/3, on. He died January 3rd, 1630/31. 


Whether this MS. is the original presented | 


to Vere or a copy is uncertain, but I am 


inclined to believe that it is the former. It | 
stands on the first page of a four-page sheet, | 


which has been folded as if to be enclosed 
in another document. Moreover, there is 
nothing that we know of to connect Jonson 
directly with Conway, whereas there is a 
little evidence that would help us to under- 
stand how the original might have passed 
into the latter’s possession. He had been 
Governor of the Brill during part of the time 
that Vere performed his brilliant exploits 
in the Netherlands, and may very easily 
have then been on familiar terms with him. 
At any rate, his wife Dorothy was the 
sister of Vere’s wife Mary, both 
daughters of Sir John Tracy of Tedington, 
co. Gloucester (“Sir William Tracy” in 
*D.N.B.,’ s.v. Sir Horace Vere, 
take), so that it is easy to understand how 
the original might get among his papers. 
Fleay (‘ Biog. Chron.,’ i. 319) suggests 
that this epigram may have been written 
for Sir Horace’s 
not, as Fleay says, November). There is, 
however, nothing to connect it definitely 
with that event. It might have been pre- 
sented to him upon his return to England 


in April, 1603, after gaining great reputation ‘ 18/ net 


being | 


is @ mis- | 


marriage in 1607 (October, | 


celebrated in his own day, and were selected 
for particular praise by nearly every one of 
the poets who wrote elegies upon him—elegies 
in which there seems to have been more 
truth than there is in the general run of these 
compositions. 

Wit11am DrysmoreE Briaes. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
JUNE Poetry. 
9 A Symphony, and Other Pieces, by A. E. J. 
Legge, 3/6 net. Lane 
11 The Poetical Works of William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, edited by Prof. Kastner, 2 vols., 
illustrated. Manchester University Press 
History and Biography. 

9 Retrospections of an Active Life, by John 
Bigelow, Vols. III. and IV., 24/ Fisher Unwin 
9 The Life of Madame Tallien, by L. Gastine, 
illustrated, 12/6 net. Lane 
9 O'Higgins of Chile, a Brief Sketch of his 
Life and Times, by J. J. Mehegan, 5/ net. Bennett 
9 Ten Years in a South London Parish, by the 
Rev. M. Hay, 1/ net. Bennett 
10 Livingstone and Newstead, by Mrs. Fraser, 
10/6 net. John Murray 

10 The Story of Prentice Mulford, 3/6 net. 
Rider 


12 Two Admirals, by Admiral J. Moresby, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Methuen 
Sociology. 

10 Economic Liberalism, by Prof. Hermann 
Levy. Macmillan 
Fiction. 


9 April Panhasard, by Muriel Hine, 6/ Lane 
10 The Honour of the Clintons, by Archibald 
Marshall, 6 Stanley Paul 
10 The Free Marriage, by Keighley Snowden, 
New Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
10 Between Two Stools, by Rhoda Broughton, 
New Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
10 The Consort, by Mrs. Everard Cotes, New 
Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
10 The Riding Master, by Dolf Wyllarde, New 
Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
10 The Mystery of the Sea, by Bram Stoker, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Rider 
10 The Price of Power, by W. Le Queux, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
10 Jimmy Quixote, by Tom Gallon, New 
Edition, 7d. net. Hurst & Blackett 
10 The Elusive Pimpernel, by Baroness Orczy, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Hutchinson 
10 The Arrival of Anthony, by Dorothea 
Conyers, New Edition, 1/ net. Hutchinson 
10 A Woman’s Way, by G. B. Burgin, New 
Edition, 6d. Hutchinson 
10 A Welsh Singer, by Allen Raine, New 
Edition, 6d. Hutchinson 


10 Olivia and Others, by Charles Garvice, 


New Edition, 6d. Hutchinson 
13 Dust of the World, by Athéne (S. M. Harris), 
6/ Allen 
General, 

9 The Works of Francis Thompson, 3 vols., 


Burns & Oates 
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MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE LAUREATESHIP, virtually vacant since 
the death of Tennyson, became actually so 
on Monday morning by the death, at Swin- 
ford Old Manor, of Mr. Alfred Austin. Only 
two or three days earlier he had entered on 
the seventy-ninth year of a career as varied 
as it was prolonged. Romantic it was in 


his wearing of the Laurel, while it had its 


hint of tragedy and comedy. He fulfilled 
to the letter his own ambitions. He has 
the glory of achieved unlikely things, the 
unlikeliest thing. 

Born of commercial stock in Leeds, he 
found London and the professions, especially 
the profession of politics (but only “a 
dull trade,” says R. L. §.), the one 
atmosphere in which he could thrive. 

A Roman Catholic at the font, he lost 
the stamp of Stonyhurst and Oscott 
when he came up to the Temple, which offered 
for the moment all the temple he 
needed. His sharing of rooms there with 
Sir John Pope Hennessy did not influence 
his religious history, but it gave him his 
first link with Disraeli. ‘The Human 
Tragedy ’* (‘The Divine Comedy’ was in his 
thought when he devised the title) had for its 
hero one who knew the same parting from 
faith, but surely without any sharp pang. 
The suggestion of tragedy had to be im- 
ported into verse by a severance of human, 
as well as of divine, espousals. In later 
years the Laureate seemed, indeed, always 
to hover between the old tradition and the 
later trend. ‘True, he was not “ a practising 
Catholic *°—an established term which once 
prompted delightful Henry Harland to 
say that his friend Henry James was 
not ‘‘a practising American.” But when, 
Austin would ask, had he proclaimed 
his defection? Then, for the first and 
only time, came in the martyr; for one 
among many ingenious and most honestly 
held theories explaining the hostility he 
encountered from critics was finally resolved 
into this—that Protestant reviewers believed 
him to be a Catholic, and Catholic reviewers 
to be a Protestant. He really more than sus- 
pected it. No wonder, then, that he wrote, 
and with an incriminating assertion of 
selflessness, in his paper on ‘Old and New 
Canons of Poetical Criticism ’ :— 

“It is not for the sake of the individual that 
protests have to be made against canons of 
criticism which would countenance and encour- 
age literary judgments saturated with prejudice 
and steeped in party spirit ’"— 
canons, these also, existing only on paper. 

For the battle of life, in Mr. Austin’s 
case, was throughout a battle with critics. 
All other things were easy with him. He had 
on his side the politician, who in the bestowal 
of the coveted wreath counted more 
than all the critics. That “ gamin”’ of the 
Tory party, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
had already won over one great morning 
paper, and the retention of The Standard 
for Lord Salisbury, by Mr. Austin’s leading 
articles, was a service which merited 
indeed, a reward, but a fitting one. 
The award of the laurel worn by 
Wordsworth and Tennyson to a political 
journalist delighted the cynic, and perhaps 
therefore amused Lord Salisbury himself. 
But the distinction was fatal to its 
recipient. Thenceforth his commonplaces 
became the concern of critics by whom 
they would otherwise have been ignored. 
The situation became even pathetic. With 
an unassailable belief in himself as a great 
— poet, Austin thought he had 

rhaps failed in manner towards his 
ellows. How pathetic sound now the 
phantom notes of his appeals, that were 
also, in his secret heart, bestowals and 





conferrings! ‘“‘My friends, my brothers’ 
my comrades of the pen, from my heart I 
thank you,” he cried out at the Authors’ 
Club ; and again, at the unveiling of the 
Czedmon Cross at Whitby :— 

“In this Heaven-favoured isle I still seem to 
hear the melodious voices of those who still 
carry forward the tradition of English song—my 
living compeers, my brother singers, to whom, 
from the base of Caedmon’s Cross, I stretch my 
hand with fraternal sympathy and admiration.” 

Not always had that hand been so 
stretched. Memories of his old attacks on 
Tennyson assert themselves. “‘ What I wish 
to emphasize,” he had written in ‘The 
Poetry of the Period,’ 

“is that Tennyson’s being a great poet is now 
regarded as an established fact. I am going not 
only to challenge, but to deny it altogether. 
This is the opinion which I challenge and de- 
nounce, the opinion that will make posterity 
shriek with laughter and flout us to scorn.” 

Posterity may, indeed must, adjust what 
was exaggerated in the contemporary praise 
of Tennyson, but never will it be in terms 
like these. if they are recalled now, it is 
not so much to show that prophecy, in George 
Eliot’s phrase, is the most gratuitous form 
of human error, as to condone, if that 
were really possible, the impolitenesses of 
the ‘Alfred the Great” and “ Alfred 
the Little’? banter that became current, 
or of the Punch gibe at the actual measure- 
ment of the man’s inches. Browning, 
in the same series of papers, provoked 
a sentence which, after all that followed, 
may be counted among the ironies of life :— 

“Small London literary coteries and large 

fashionable London salons cannot crown a man 
with the bays of Apollo. They may stick their 
trumpery wreaths upon him, but these will last 
no longer than the locks they encircle. They 
may confer notoriety, but fame is not in their 
gift. Let the same general public, therefore, 
take heart and bluntly forswear Mr. Browning 
and all his works.” 
And he ends again by an appeal to the fore- 
dreaded opinion of posterity on a genera- 
tion so perverse as to glory in its * Saul.’ 
Browning read this depreciation when it 
first appeared anonymously in Temple Bar 
(June, 1869). His own copy of the maga- 
zine lies before me, with only two words of 
comment in his handwriting: ‘“ Austin’s 
opinion ’”’—two words into which was, per- 
haps, concentrated more scorn than into 
that other more deliberate twain which 
went into print, ‘“‘ Banjo Byron.” | 

The influence of Byron and Scott on the 
author of ‘Randolph, a Tale of Polish Grief,’ 
published when he was nineteen, and of 

The Season, a Satire’ (when he was 
twenty-six) was maintained in ‘ The Human 
Tragedy,’ and never obliterated in the later 
work. His prose, which was widely appre- 
ciated, erred on the side of pretension. 
He was pompous even in ‘The Garden 
that I Love,’ and had no doubt a very real 
dislike of Mr. Kipling’s vernacular :— 4g; ; 

** Has not the time come [he asks] to give out- 
spoken utterance to what many of us have 
for some little time been thinking, which is this, 
that such epithets as ‘Tommies,’ ‘ absent- 
minded beggars,’ and kindred vulgarities and 
abominations should be allowed to become obso- 
lete, and that any one who makes use of them 
should be reproved for his want of propriety ?”’ 
And elsewhere we have his similarly directed 
rebuke for 
‘““the tawdry vulgarity of writings, some over- 
loaded with colour, others disfigured by slang, 
that have earned in recent days a resonant if 
fugitive popularity.” 

If the direct word was not to his liking in a 
rival, neither, on the other hand, was the 

t manner. An evening in a country 
house comes to mind. The Laureate had 
read some of his own verses—and the host 
slept. Then, in a polite pause, two charm- 
ing girls, to whose smiles no honest man 





could be indifferent, made a request to 
another guest for the reading of the then 
newly published poems of Francis Thomp- 
son. Some of those poems were read; 
then followed friendly rivalry as to which of 
the two maidens should carry the volume to 
bed with her. The Laureate watched the 
struggle with an air of deep dejection, 
thinking no doubt of what Posterity would 
one day be thinking of him if he did not 
make his protest. Thereupon it came: “I 
know the difference between a Poet and a 
Poetaster, and Thompson is not a Poet.” 

In his later years the Laureate lived much 
at his manor house in Kent. Like the rest 
of the world, he wrote his reminiscences, 
mainly about his Standard work. From 
these and otherwise we know that he 
had the happiest of all domestic rela- 
tions; and ii the official butt of sack had 
been commuted, and he himself had rather 
become the butt by his acceptance of the 
Laurel, he had in his invulnerable self- 
content a shield from all critical arrows. 
Like St. Sebastian’s in the studios, they 
might seem to pierce vital parts, but they 
did not slay. ‘ The Door of Humility ” is 
difficult for daily traffic; and perhaps it 
was as a last refuge from the lampoons of 
the critics that the Laureate hugged closer 
the idea—it was no more than an idea— 
of a complete isolation from the world. He 
spoke as from a cell. “ Are there still kings 
in the world ?”’ the monks of the desert 
asked incredulously of the pedestrians from 
Alexandria who passed their way once in 
a decade of years. “Is The Atheneum 
still published ?”’ was the Poet Laureate’s 
less ingenuous interrogation in a make- 
believe mood of entire aloofness from human 
affairs. 

Yet it would be a great injustice to his 
memory to judge him only by the unrealities 
an unreal position imposed. He was tender- 
hearted, and womanhood never lost for him 
the freshness of romance. As a journalist 
he wielded a pen of a strenuousness once in 
fashion. He had a zeal for the good name 
of Byron and of Byron’s sister which was 
wholly amiable, and the rhetoric which he 
used in their defence was forcible in its own 
day, and may have its recurring turn in 
another. Moreover he wrote now and again 
verses which will hold an ungrudged place 
in anthologies when the devious dealings of 
politicians with literature are almost unre- 
sented, because almost forgotten. ne 








BOOK SALE. 

On Monday, May 26th, and the three following 
days Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books, in- 
cluding selections from the libraries of the late 
Mr. G. W. Hill of Glasgow and Mr. Sydney 
Humphries. The chief prices were the follow- 
ing: Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Letchford’s 
illustrations, 17 vols., 1885-97, 28/. Burns, 
Poems, Kilmarnock edition, 1786, 140/. Picker- 
ing’s Aldine edition of the English Poets, 61 vols., 
1830-53, 211. R. L. Stevenson, Works, Edin- 
burgh edition, 34 vols., 1894-1903, 61l. Bacon, 
Essayes, 1625, 23l.; another edition, 2 vols., 
1720, in contemporary morocco, 261. Hore 
B.V.M., printed for Guillaume Eustache, 1517, 
381. ; another printed for Germain Hardouyn, 
n.d., 301. 10s. Chaucer, Works, 1896, Kelmscott 
Press edition, 771. Moliére, Cuvres, 6 vols., 
1773, 201.; another copy, 227. 10s. Ovid, Les 
Métamorphoses, 4 vols., 1767-70, 1641. Voltaire, 
Romans et Contes, 3 vols., 1778, 237. A complete 
collection of books privately printed and pub- 
lished for Mr. Sydney Humphries, 427. Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, 68 vols., 1885- 
1904, 241. Lilford, Birds of the British Islands, 
7 vols., 1891-7, 411. 10s. The Germ, 1850, 
281. 10s. Hore B.V.M., French MS., late 
15th century, 62/.; another, Dutch, 15th cen- 
t , 291.; another, Flemish, late 15th century, 
1181. ; another, printed for the Hardouyns, n.d., 
$1l.; another, printed for Kerver, 1515, 24l. 
A Collection of the Engraved Work of Thomas 
Rowlandson, 6 vols, 3907. Lydgate, Sege of 


Troye, printed by R. Pynson, 1513, 501. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Tue death of the Poet Laureate raises 


the question whether the office ought to | 


be continued, to which most sensible 
people will, we think, apply a negative. 
No poet is likely to be at his best when 
he is bound to write. The muse of Tenny- 
son was exceptionally fitted for stately 
commemoration, and even so he produced 
some poor work of the official sort. If 
Mr. Austin’s verses were not memorable, 


Mr. James Bryce has revised for 
publication twenty-two addresses which 
he delivered, while British Ambassador, 
in the larger cities of America. Such 
subjects are treated as ‘The Character 
and Career of Lincoln,’ ‘ What University 
Instruction may do to provide Intellectual 
Pleasures for Later Life,’ ‘The Writing 
and Teaching of History,’ ‘The Art of 
St. Gaudens,’ and ‘ National Parks.’ The 


| volume will bear the title * University 


| and Historical Addresses,’ 


the same may be said of most of his pre- | 


decessors. Political bias has been obvious 
in former appointments, and a Govern- 


ment which has been lavish in recog- | 


nizing the merits of its own adherents 
may well pause for once. The age of 
patronage is, or should be, dead, so far 
as literature is concerned, and with it 
has gone the savage indignation at the 
promotion of the subservient and unfit— 
indignation which led Landor to describe 
the Laureate’s duty in the lines :— 


To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under human to above divine. 


THE Birthday honours include a 
baronetey for Mr. J. M. Barrie, and 
knighthoods for Dr. J. D. McClure, Mr. 
Claud Schuster, and Dr. A. W. Ward. 
Literature and education are thus satis- 
factorily, but scantily recognized. 


A NOTEWORTHY celebration, combining | 


music and literature, in honour of the 
coming-of-age of the Irish Literary Society 
and in aid of its funds, will take place next 
Tuesday, at 4.45 and 8.30 P.m., in the 
Botanic Theatre of London University 
College, Gower Street. 

In the afternoon Mr. T. W. Rolleston 
will review the Irish literary and art move- 
ment since its start twenty-one years ago 
in Mr. W. B. Yeats’s rooms in Bedford 


Park. The poet, supported by members | 
of his Irish Literary Theatre Company, | 


will appropriately preside. 


In the evening a lecture on Ireland’s | 


share in the Folk-Song Revival will be 


given by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, the | 


Society’s President, with vocal illustra- 
tions by Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss 
Jean Sterling MacKinlay. Lord Howard 
de Walden will be in the chair. 


A LECTURE on the Montessori System 


of Education is to be delivered at the | 


Caxton Hall next Wednesday. This is 
arranged by the Montessori Society of the 
United Kingdom, of which our readers 
may be glad to know. The Society has 
undertaken to raise funds to help Dr. 
Montessori, who has exhausted all her 
resources in her work. The Secretary, 
Mrs. Smyth, can be addressed at 90, 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


At the Witham (Essex) Millenary cele- 
bration, on May 27th, Dr. J. H. Round 
read a paper on ‘ Witham and its Burh,’ 
dealing with the light thrown by the local 
earthwork on the burhs of Edward the 
Elder and Atthelfled. 


issued by Messrs. Macmillan very shortly. 


The same firm will publish next Tuesday 
a new book by Prof. Hermann Levy, 
entitled ‘Economic Liberalism.’ 


the relation of early theories of industrial 
freedom to contemporary economic de- 
velopment, and in the second to trace the 
reaction of such theories on the economic 


century. 


‘THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPI- 
GRAPHA OF 
ENGLISH, with introductions and critical 
and explanatory notes to the several 
books, edited, in conjunction with many 
scholars, by Dr. R. H. Charles, is about 
to be published by the Oxford University 
Press. The work is in two volumes, and 
there are twenty-eight contributors. This 
will be the first complete English edition 
of the non-canonical Jewish literature of 
the two centuries before and the century 
after the birth of Christ, and the Index 
alone will occupy 140 columns. 


THE SELDEN Soctety are about to pub- 





lish a volume of ‘Select Charters of 
| Trading Companies,’ edited by Mr. Cecil 


grants made by the Crown between 1530 
| and 1707. These include incorporations 
of merchants trading abroad, of com- 
panies for plantation, mining, fishing, in- 
surance, water supply, and the manufac- 
ture of starch, soap, saltpetre, paper, 
linen, tapestry, and silk. The Introduc- 
tion treats of the careers of these com- 
panies, and incidentally of other his- 
torically interesting companies formed 
during the period. 

The Society will also publish about the 
end of the month the third volume of the 
‘Eyre of Kent,’ 6 and 7 Edward II., 
edited by Mr. W. C. Bolland, thus com- 
| pleting the civil pleas of this Eyre. The 
Introduction gives some account of the 
medieval procedure under writs of quo 
warranto, and treats of the long-forgotten 
assize of Fresh Force, the salaries of the 
justices and fees of their clerks, and other 
matters of legal and historical interest. 


A TRANSLATION is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson of 
the first part of Martin Anderson Nexo’s 
‘Pelle the Conqueror.’ The book, which 
has become a classic in Denmark, is to 
some extent autobiographical, and deals 
with the story of a peasant boy who 
rises to be a leader of men. 


Capt. J. Stuart has written, and 





Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish, 


and will be | 


The | 
essay attempts in the first place to show | 


and social legislation of the seventeenth | 


THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT IN | 


| T. Carr, in which he has set out forty-one | 


‘A History of the Zulu Rebellion, Natal, 
1906, and Subsequent Related Events, 
including some Account of the Past and 
Present Condition of the Zulus, their 
Military System, &c.’ The main object 
of the book is to give a description of the 
military operations which were under- 
taken. 

The same firm will issue very shortly 
a work on ‘ Indian Currency and Finance,’ 
by Mr. J. M. Keynes. When the book 
was all but complete, the author was 
offered a seat on the Royal Commission 
(1913) on Indian Finance and Currency. 
He has decided, however, not to delay 
publication until he has profited by the 
additional information thus thrown in his 
way. 


Messrs. Herrer & Sons will publish 
in October ‘Cambridge Poets, 1900-13,’ 
an anthology chosen by Aelfide Tillyard 
| (Mrs. Constantine Graham). About thirty 
authors will be represented, and Sir A. 
| Quiller-Couch will contribute an Introduc- 
tion. 





Messrs. RouTLEDGE hope to publish 
during the autumn ‘A Dictionary of 
Universal Biography,’ by Mr. Albert 
M. Hyamson. The entries will necessarily 
be brief, for they will number about a 
quarter of a million. 


THE connexion between Dante and 
Florence is so intimate that the tourist 
will welcome any help in tracing out the 
spots commemorated by the poet. The 
Commune of Florence has put up inscrip- 
tions from the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to 
mark all the places there mentioned, as 
| well as the sites where stood the houses 
of the families of whom Dante speaks. 
These inscriptions have now been collected 
by Ida Riedisser, accompanied by a 
few words of historical or biographical 
explanation, and illustrated by the appro- 
priate coat of arms. The dainty little 
parchment-bound volume is published by 
Messrs. Seeber of Florence. 


An Italian version of Norman Angell’s 
‘The Great Illusion’ has just appeared, 
with an Introduction by Arnaldo Cerve- 
sato. 





Born in Athens in 1848, the son of a 
German father and an Italian mother, 
Arturo Graf was for thirty years a dis- 
| tinguished professor in the University of 
| Turin, where he has just died. He was 
one of the founders of the Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, and 
among his works are ‘ Attraverso 
il Cinquecento, ‘ Foscolo, Manzoni e 
Leopardi,’ and ‘L’Anglomania e I in- 
flusso Inglese in Italia,’ which was re- 
viewed in The Atheneum. But he was 
best known as a poet. His highly 
polished lyrics, almost perfect in form, 
are marked by a profound, unresisting 
pessimism, infinitely more hopeless than 
Leopardi’s passionate revolt against 
Nature. To this philosophy of despair 
are doubtless due a certain coldness and 
‘lack of enthusiasm, even in his critical 
work, excellent though it is. 
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SCIENCE 


—_e— 


Adventures among Birds. By W. H. Hud- 
son. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


TuHat Mr. Hudson should feel an apology 
due for the production of yet another 
“bird book” is not surprising, but we 
shall not be alone in our opinion that 
the apology is uncalled for. Nor can we 
even take him to task for the touch of 
genial cynicism which is responsible for the 


name of his book ; for, while his title is | 


in the nature of a hoax for those in quest 
merely of the thrilling and sensational, 
the congenial spirit will in truth hardly 
read some of these * adventures’ with- 
out a thrill. In spite of the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in ornithology, very few 
are so well equipped as Mr. Hudson. For 
in his self-imposed pilgrimages afoot 
through remoter England he is ever con- 
tent simply to watch and listen at his 
leisure, undistracted even by the mani- 
fold anxieties that vex the bird-photo- 
grapher’s soul; he neither disturbs nor is 
he disturbed. When in due time he feels 
constrained to record his observations in 
cold print, he accomplishes the task as if 
it were a labour of love. Yet even such 
labour will exact its toll: thus we see 
him in retirement at Wells-next-the-Sea, 
with the avowed intention of finishing 
his book there, sitting within earshot of 
the wild geese he loves, and in an agony 
lest he is missing something never again 
to be seen, while stern duty calls him to 
the writing-desk. 


In his wanderings Mr. Hudson is not 
one to disdain human fellowship, and he is 
constantly pausing to introduce those with 
whom he is associated for the moment. 
Occasionally some unhappy wight who 
has incurred his displeasure is deservedly 
pilloried in a telling phrase or two. With 
unfailing energy he carries on his cam- 
paign against the wanton destruction and 
persecution of the birds he loves; even 
now he keeps recalling the vileness of the 
Italian element in the Argentine, which 
drove him from the country where he 
served a glorious apprenticeship in pur- 
suit of his lifelong study. For the golfer 
and the motorist he has, to adopt an 
Americanism, no use. In his delight at 
coming across a genuine bird-watcher he 
describes his hobby as 


“a better outdoor game than golf, as it 
really does get you a little forrarder, and 
does not make you swear and tell lies, and 
degenerate from a pleasant companionable 
being into an intolerable bore ”’ ! 


When making inquiries as to the bird-life 
of a district he evidently loses nothing 
for the want of asking. In spite of much 
valueless and misleading information, 


eventually he isrewarded. We may believe 
that he was compensated for many dis- 
appointments when he was directed to a 
place where he actually found a colony of 
about seventy pairs of marsh-warblers 


adventure, and it is to be feared that 
even to name the county of such a find 
was indiscreet. Since the discovery in 
recent years of the marsh-warbler as a 
British breeding bird, it has proved to be 
far more widely distributed than was at 
first imagined. The principal aid to its 
identification is the quality of its music, 
of which much has been written. Mr. 
Hudson goes so far as to class it 
among our four greatest songsters, 
giving precedence only to the blackbird, 
nightingale, and skylark. Characteristic- 
ally enough, he has a practical suggestion 
with regard to this species for the con- 
sideration of bird-protectionists. He 
refers to 


“its habit of nesting almost exclusively 
in the withy bed, where their nests are as 
much exposed to destruction as those of 
the skylark and land-rail in the corn. The 
moist grounds where the willows are planted 
are covered annually with a luxuriant growth 
of grasses and herbage, which must be cut 
down to give air and life to the willows. 
The cutting usually takes place about mid- 
June, when the eggs are being laid and 
incubation is already in progress in many 
nests. The nests, whether attached to 
the withies or to the tall stems of the 
meadow-sweet and other plants, are mostly 
destroyed.” 

He proceeds to suggest that this might 
be remedied by inducing the owners of 
such osier beds to do the mowing at 
the end of May instead. It is, however, 
doubtful if the proposed denudation of 
the undergrowth at such a date would 
meet the views of the birds themselves, 
while it is a matter for expert opinion to 
decide how far it might be postponed 
without damage to the crop. At any 
rate, some arrangement about a sanctuary 
might well be considered. 


There is nothing artificial about Mr. 
Hudson as a writer. He is exceptional 
in his power of cultivated expression, 
tempered by a natural simplicity of style. 
With the whole-hearted enthusiasm of a 
born naturalist, he has just the touch of 
genius that enables him to rhapsodize 
over the exquisite beauty of bird music 
without ever verging on the sentimental. 
In this respect he stands almost alone. 
Each careful “record” is in itself a 





In the chapter on ‘ Friendship in Ani- 
mals’ Mr. Hudson has collected various 
incidents of the “incredible ’’ order for 
which he is able to vouch, and he has 
ruled out cases where any mutual advan- 
tage in an inseparable companionship 
could be shown. According to his own 
theory—and who shall say that his inter- 
pretation is wrong ?—he might have almost 
included in this category the relation be- 
tween the meadow-pipit and the adult 
cuckoo. The assiduous attendance of 
the pipit in all the comings and goings of 
the cuckoo on the moors has been always 
understood as an act of hostility arising 
from the strange resemblance of the latter 
to a hawk. Mr. Hudson, however, sees 
in the pipit the poor faithful fool of a 
mother who can never forget the great 
selfish, hulking lout she once cherished, 
and, recognizing him in every passing 
cuckoo, cannot refrain from pursuing him 
“to tell him of her undying love and 
pride in his bigness and fine feathers and 
loud voice.” 





A particularly interesting chapter is 
that entitled *‘ Birds in Authority.’ The 
writer mentions a remarkable incident he 
witnessed at a colony of sand martins in a 
sandpit. One bird was seen to visit for 
a few seconds one hole after another ; he 
then set to work deliberately to chase 
back to their nests some fourteen or fif- 
teen birds till he was left to himself, when 
he flew off to join the other males feeding 
elsewhere. We are quite ready to accept 
Mr. Hudson’s account of this singular 
occurrence, but it is to be regretted that 
he does not appear to have attempted an 
answer to his own question, “Is this a 
habit ?”’ by watching for its recurrence ; 
at least, if he did, and failed to see the 
performance repeated, the fact should have 
been mentioned. In the same way he is 
able to give an isolated instance, valuable 
enough in itself, to show that the frequent 
assertions as to the parental feelings of 
the house martin succumbing to the 
migratory instinct and the consequent 
callous desertion of a late brood are, at 
any rate, sometimes not borne out by the 
facts. On the subject of these house 
martins, many of the older works on natural 
history repeat a circumstantial account 





masterpiece. In marked contrast with 
modern renderings of bird song, he 
dwells more upon the delivery of the 
notes, and what we may call the technique 
of the performer, than upon the melody 
itself. How admirable is this description 
of what he calls the “ rude noises” of the 
red grouse ! 


“In his vocal performances there is no 
grace or beauty, only power. You are 
astonished “at the sounds he emits when he 
bursts out very suddenly rattling and 
drumming — rrrrr-rub-a-dub-dub ;_ or you 
may liken it to a cachinnatory sound as 
if a gritstone rock standing among the 
heather had suddenly burst out laughing. 
Then he changes his tone to a more human 
sound, like a raven’s croak prolonged, 
which breaks up into shorter sounds at the 
end—ah-ha! come here, come back, go 
back, go back, quack, quack, or quick, 


of a way they have, on being evicted by 
house sparrows, of turning the tables by 
plastering up the entrance hole, and 
imprisoning the sitting bird. This is 
generally considered fabulous, but Mr. 
Hudson received details of a very similar 
story from an old wildfowler who, pre- 
sumably, had never read a word of natural 
or unnatural history. In this case, how- 
ever, the revenge would seem to have 
been accomplished by the unintentional 
blocking up of the captured dwelling 
while another was being built adjoining 
it, but the result was the same—a 
feathered skeleton found sitting on four 
eggs. 

It remains to be added that the book is 
furnished with a very pleasing portrait 
of the author as a frontispiece. 














breeding. Here, surely, was a_ thrilling 


quick, which is probably what he really 
means.” 
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A Naturalist in Cannibal Land. By 
A. S. Meek. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Meex’s travels have taken him 
among the most primitive of natives— 
people as unciyilized as those of whom 
Montaigne might have been thinking 
when, in his essay on Cannibals, he wrote : 

“C’est une nation....en laquelle il n’y 

a aulcune espece de traficque, nulle cog- 
noissance de lettres, nulle science de nombres, 
nul nom de magistrat ny de_ superiorité 
politique, nul usage de service, de richesse 
ou de pauvreté, nuls contracts, nulles 
successions, nuls partages, nulles occupa- 
tions qu’oysifves, nuls respects de parenté 
que commun, nuls vestements, nulle agri- 
culture, nul metal, nul usage de vin ou de 
bled.” 
In some places it would be true to add of 
those among whom Mr. Meek has lived that 
“les paroles mesmes qui signifient le 
mensonge, la trahison, la  dissimulation, 
lavarice, l’envie, la detraction, le pardon,” 
were never heard. But elsewhere the 
author encountered difficulties, and on one 
or two expeditions his servants were killed. 
Once he reports that the natives are given 
to such playful practices as “ cutting off 
a man’s leg and tying it up again to pre- 
vent his bleeding to death, and eating 
him a bit at a time.” 

Mr. Meek studied butterflies and moths 
at an early age, and at seventeen 
went to Australia. He has since tra- 
velled in New Guinea, the Solomons, and 
many of the lesser-known islands which 
lie north and north-east of Australia, and 
has hunted for butterflies, birds, and 
insects in out-of-the-way places where 
he was often the first white man ever 
seen. During the greater part of his 
travels he held a commission for the 
Tring Museum of Mr. Walter Rothschild, 
who adds a preface to his book. 

The author is one of the class of men 
who look for trouble and call it fun. The 
discomforts of the life would have killed 
most men, but they attracted Mr. Meek. 
To help in his journeyings he purchased 
a small sailing - boat, and before he had 
an elementary knowledge of navigation 
started on a voyage among the islands 
off New Guinea, with the natural result 
that he and his native servants were soon 
shipwrecked on a coral reef, but managed 
(with one exception) to get ashore. 

He went to Rossel Island at a moment 
when there had been trouble with the 
cannibal tribes. They did not even trust 
each other, and young fellows in one 
village who felt that they were in particu- 
larly good condition for eating took care 
not to sleep in it. 

Some of Mr. Meek’s success was due to 
the way in which he trained and used 
natives. Other collectors in New Guinea 
had obtained a boy to shoot anything 
they saw; but he got one who called 
up the birds with their own notes. 

The author would not stay in London 
for his book to appear, and is again in his 
favourite wilds; but it has been care- 
fully edited by Mr. Frank Fox, who in an 
introductory note calls attention to Mr. 
Meek’s remarks about tobacco, and asks 
whether the plant is indigenous to the 





hill country of New Guinea, or whether 
before the dawn of history it was some- 
how carried from America. 

The book is full of capital photographs, 
and contains foot-notes by two experts 
of the Tring Museum, who explain some 
of Mr. Meek’s many discoveries. Even the 
unlearned in natural history will find it 
most readable, and will enjoy the spirit 
of adventure it exhibits. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Bastin (Harold), INsEcts: THEIR LIFE- 
HIsToRIES AND Hapsirs, 7/6 net. Jack 

So many textbooks on entomology have 
appeared that the standard of merit has 
appreciably risen. The author of the 
present volume modestly states in his 
Preface that his pages “‘ must be in great 
measure a compilation.’® This is a correct 
appreciation ; he has consulted some good 
authorities, and written a very readable 
and instructive book, but he mentions the 
names only of the authors from whom he 
has quoted, and gives no bibliographical 
references. Consequently the student 
cannot verify quotations, and will find no 
help towards a better and further acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Such help should 
be given in a book like this. 

A few indiscretions have found a place 
in the text. In the chapter devoted to the 
classification of insects we meet with the 
order ‘‘ Hemipteria,” though the correct 
form is found in the Index. As regards 
the Rhopalocera we read: ‘In a general 
way, therefore, we may say that a scale- 
winged insect with clubbed antenna, but 
without a frenulum, is a ‘butterfly,’ 
while all others are ‘moths.’” If this was 
a rule, many exotic Hesperiid# would not 
earn the title of ‘* butterflies”? from 
antennal characters. Most of the dominant 
theories of the natural protection of insects 
are fully narrated, and frequently well 
illustrated, but Mr. Bastin is evidently 
not a convinced evolutionist, for he is 
responsible for this cryptic statement: 
*“Whether the world was made for man, 
or man is merely the paramount species in 
the great concourse of animate beings, is a 
riddle which has not yet been solved.” 


Bodley Head Natural History : Vol. I. Bririsu 
Birps, by E. D. Cuming, 2/net. Lane 
This volume contains only 103 pages of 
letterpress. Even so, the proof has been 
carelessly revised, e.g., on p. 32: ‘‘ The 
occurance [sic] of normally [? abnormally] 
coloured eggs.”” We suppose that there 
must be some authority for two statements 
new to us: (1) that the young thrushes of 
the first family are required to help in 
rearing their successors; (2) that an old 
nest of the long-tailed tit is sometimes 
repaired for reoccupation. The generous 
margins of the pages are freely sprinkled 
with impressionist studies of birds. These 
are mainly angular figures in more or less 
grotesque attitudes expressive of surfeit, 
depression, expectancy, curiosity, pugnacity, 
and what not. The colouring as reproduced 
is strange. 

Dubois (Paul), Tor Psycuorocicat ORIGIN 
oF Mental DrisorpDers, translated by 
Edward G. Richards, 2/ net. 

Funk & Wagnalls 

A translation of a booklet by the Pro- 

fessor of Neuropathology in the University 

of Berne. It is partly historical and partly 

practical, being based on twenty years of 
experience. 





‘ 


Gadow (Hans), THE WANDERINGS OF ANI- 

MALS, ‘*‘ Cambridge Manuals,”’ 1/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
This little book on the distribution of 
animals is a notable contribution to zoology. 

An historical Introduction is followed by a 

short chapter on the home, as showing the 

principal features of environment, and others 

on the means and rates of spreading. A 

number of individual animals are then con- 

sidered in turn. There are several illus- 
trative maps. 

Haeckel (Ernst), Toe RippLE OF THE UNI- 
VERSE, translated by Joseph McCabe, 
9d. net. Watts 

A pocket edition at a popular price of this 
well-known book. Mr. McCabe, the trans- 
lator, deals in his Preface with some of the 
more recent criticisms that have been 
levelled against it, particularly by Sir 

Oliver Lodge. 

Macaulay (W. H.), THe Laws or THERMO- 
DYNAMICS, ‘‘Cambridge Engineering 
Tracts,” 3/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This tract, the second of the series, pro- 
vides a connected and accurate account of 
the fundamental principles of thermo- 
dynamics, combined with a sketch of the 
methods of applying them in special cases, 
and is intended to supplement technical 
books on the subject. 

National Physical Laboratory: Rrrort FOR 
THE YEAR 1912. 

Teddington, W. F. Parrott 

In this report the ‘* Additional Funds 

Committee ”’ state that the Royal Commis- 

sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have given 

5,0001. to the Building Fund, thus com- 

pleting, with 10,000J. from the late Sir 

Julius Wernher for the erection of the 

Metallurgy Laboratory, the 15,0001. required 

to meet the Treasury grant. The block of 

buildings for Optics and Administration is 
now nearly complete, and is to be opened by 

Mr. Balfour on the 26th inst. 

Russell Collection (The) of Books on Natural 
History in Trinity College Library. 

Hartford, Connecticut, the College 

Gives a complete list, with bibliographical 
notes, of the natural history volumes in the 

Collection mentioned in the title. This 

collection was formed by Dr. Gurdon 

Wadsworth Russell of Hartford, whose 

connexion with Trinity covered a_ period 

of over seventy-five years. It includes a 

copy of the magnificent folio edition of 

Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’ in four 

volumes, together with the text, ‘ Ornitho- 

logical Biography,’ in five volumes. This 
copy belonged originally to Havell, the 
engraver of the plates. 

Thorpe (Sir Edward), A DicTioNaARY OF 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY, Revised and En- 
larged Edition, Vol. IV., 45/ net. 

Longmans 

This volume is an important addition to 

the chemist’s bookshelves, and maintains 
the high standard of excellence set up in 
previous issues, the needs of both the 
student and the industrial chemist being well 
catered for. Among many excellent articles 
those on ‘ Polarimetry ’ and ‘ Quinones’ are 
worthy of special mention, and good ex- 
amples of the extensive treatment of the 
subject. It is somewhat disappointing to 
find in the section on ‘ Rubber’ such a meagre 
account of the various methods proposed for 
the production of synthetic rubber. The fact 
that the present cost of production is high is 
a poor excuse for such terse treatment of one 
of the most promising fields of industrial 
research. The value of the work would be 
greatly enhanced if systematic references 
to patents relating to the various industries 
were included. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 29.—Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
A. E. Hudd, read a report on further exca- 
vations undertaken at Caerwent on the site 
of Venta Silurum. By permission of the Vicar 
some excavations were undertaken in the unused 
portion of the churchyard, which have led to the 
discovery of two more houses of the corridor 
type, and of portions of four or five other build- 
ings which had only been partially exposed in 
former excavations. . 

The most interesting discovery was the remains 
of what appears to be a large circular temple 
outside the east wall of the city. Unfortunately, 
owing to the land being in different ownerships, 
it has only been possible to excavate the greater 
part of the outer circular wall of this temple and 
its north, west, and east gates. Of the interior 
Sufficient evidence has been found to make 
it probable that there was within the circle an 
octagonal wall, but this is by no means certain. 
It is to be regretted that the trustees for the 
‘owners of this particular piece of land could not 
see their way to permit excavation, and thus 
complete the exploration of what gives evidence 
of being a most interesting building. 

Mr. J. Ward, read a paper on ‘The Walls 
and Gates of Caerwent,’ in which he detailed the 
condition of the wall in the past and now, and 
explained the various excavations carried out on 
the site of the gates. 





FoLK-Lore.—May 21.—Mr. R. R. Marett, 
President, in the chair.—Mrs. Shakespear read a 
Eee by, Col. J. Shakespear on ‘ The Religion of 

anipur. 

Manipur figures as a Hindu state in the list of 
Feudatory States of India, and Hinduism is the 
State religion, but alongside of Hinduism we 
have the worship of the Umanglais, or Forest 
gods, and various other distinctly non-Hindu 
cults. Even the best Hindus in Manipur, except 

rhaps a few of the most holy Brahmans, cannot 

e said to have abandoned their ancient faith ; 
they have accepted rather the Hindu Pantheon in 
addition to the old gods of their own country. 
Krishna is devoutly worshipped, and Brahmans 
are maintained, while at the same time every 
village has at least one sacred grove, the abode 
of the local god with his own priests and priestesses. 
The Umanglais are officially recognized, and some 
of them receive revenue free lands for their 
maintenance. The Manipuri calls in the Brah- 
man on occasions of birth, death, and marriage, 
and observes the Hindu festivals, but in sickness 
he consults the gods of the hills and rivers of his 
country, as his forefathers did before him. 

The spread of Hinduism was slow, and was only 
achieved by composition with the ancient faiths. 
The limitation of diet had much to do with the 
unpopularity of the Hindu doctrines, for the 
Manipuris had previously been consumers of flesh 
and strong drinks. Though the Manipuris have 
accepted the Vaishnavite doctrines, they have 
rejected certain Hindu customs entirely; for 
instance, child marriages are unknown, and women 
—even of the highest classes—go about freely 
unveiled ; widows are free to remarry, and are 
subject to none of the restrictions imposed upon 
them in other parts of India. A good Hindu 
cannot celebrate any religious ceremony without 
first shaving ; but among the Manipuris the pay- 
ment of a small fee in rice is held to satisfy all 
such requirements of religion. In matters of 
diet the Manipuri is very orthodox. He is a very 
cheerful person, fond of any sort of amusement, 
and he has accepted gladly all the festivals of 
the Hindu calendar; but, to show his independ- 
ence, he observes them a day later than other 
Hindus. He indulges largely in religious plays 
and dances, illustrating incidents in the life of 
Krishna. Children are specially trained to 
dance these sacred measures correctly. The 
Brahmans of Manipur are reputed to be learned 
and devout, and are distinctly conservative. 
There are many really devout Hindus among 
the elderly people, and among the younger 
generation there is a desire to know more of the 
principles of the religion they profess. 

here were originally 9 Forest gods and 7 
oddesses, but there are now 364 deities. The 
ancrease is due partly to children being born to 
the gods, and partly to the worship of the same 
god under different names in different places, 
while some are said to be emanations from one 
of the original nine. Every god and goddess 

3} @ spot, specially sacred to him or her, at 
which ceremonies in the deity’s honour are per- 
formed. The ceremonies differ considerably, 
but in every case the spirit of the god has to be 
enticed from some stream. The gods are eternal 





and ever present, but in ordinary times are in a 
state of inactivity, and are enticed to show their 
power by taking possession of their favoured 
worshippers. They prefer to be served by 
women. There is always a processional dance, 
the performers circling round, chanting the 
praises of the god, and recounting the benefits 
he has conferred on mankind. In some cases we 
find sacrifices still performed, but this generally 
occurs in villages which have not yet embraced 
Hinduism. The Forest gods are credited with 
the power to cure sickness. Every Umanglai is 
supposed to reside in some person, generally the 
head of the village or of the family which worships 
him in particular. These individuals are subject 
to certain tabus. 

Dr. Gaster, Mr. T. Hodson, Mr. A. R. Wright, 
and others took part in the discussion. 





HELLENIC.—May 27.—Mr. A. H. Smith, V.P., 
in the chair.— Prof. Percy Gardner delivered 
an address, illustrated by lantern-slides, on the 
restoration of masterpieces of Greek sculpture. 


The speaker began by pointing out that the 
day of great discoveries of ancient masterpieces 
was gone by, but our knowledge and method of 
comparative study had greatly improved, and 
thus an age of restoration had set in. The great 
principle he claimed for this was that all restora- 
tion should be in plaster, or in drawings, and that 
the marbles themselves should remain untouched. 
The Koman museums told a sad story of mis- 
restoration in past days. It was not too much 
to say that in the Capitoline Museum few heads 
were to be trusted as belonging to the bodies on 
which they were now placed. As an extreme 
instance, a figure of a Discobolus of Myronian 
type was shown restored as a gladiator in the 
last stage of defeat. 

Sauer’s work on the East Pediment of the 
Parthenon was then considered. This, taken in 
conjunction with the well-known Puteal in the 
Madrid Museum, had led to felicitous results. On 
the other hand, the same savant’s work on the 
pediments of the Theseum was mere fantasy, no 
monument existing (as in the case of the pediment 
of the Parthenon) to indicate on what lines the 
restoration should proceed. Furtwingler’s re- 
storation of the East Pediment of the Parthenon 
erred in the same direction, but by no means in 
the same degree. 

Visitors to the museum at Olympia were 
familiar with the ugly effect of the present 
mounting of the Nike of Peonius, where the back 
of the cranium, the only part of the head pre- 
served, was poised in mid-air above the figure with 
the help of an iron bar. A head in the possession 
of the Tate Miss Hertz was, so far as the back of 
the head was concerned, a remarkably faithful 
replica of the fragmentary Nike head. A 
restoration of the statue, with the Hertz head 
attached, was shown. Unfortunately the head 
is out of scale, being too large for the figure. 

The missing group by Myron of Athena and 
Marsyas had for a long time been known only 
on coins of poor style of Athens, yet, with this 
starting-point, two statues had been identified 
in different museums which, in collocation, came 
near to the original group. The Athena was of 
an extremely attractive type, as dainty and 
girlish as she sometimes appears on Attic vases 
of the time. In the most recent modifications 
of this restoration the goddess holds her spear 
carelessly athwart and behind her. This was an 
immense improvement. An excellent result had 
been achieved by Dr. Amelung by placing the 
head of the so-called Aspasia on a heavily draped 
Roman torso, the original of which dated from 
the fifth century B.c. Both head and _ torsuv 
were copies, but, placed together, they in all 
probability made a copy of a single female portrait 
statue of the mid-fifth century. 

The two restorations of the Athena Lemnia 
were then discussed. Both had much merit, 
but for neither was there evidence that they 
were the Lemnian figure. Here, as in other 
restorations, the archeologist seemed to have 
been badly served by the modern sculptor. Dr. 
Amelung’s restoration in particular, based on the 
grand Medici torso, though effective in respect of 
the head, with its towering helmet, was spoilt 
by the ae | poor arms that had been added. 

Mr. Evelyn White had recently brought into 
collocation a Praxitelean figure of a boy pouring 
wine out of a lecythus at Dresden, and a heavily 
draped figure of Dionysus in the museum at 
Lugano, as an attempt to reproduce the lost 
group of Dionysus and a Satyr by Praxiteles. 
The restoration was, however, far from convincing. 
Mr. Guy Dickins w.s to be congratulated on his 
elaborate and careful reconstruction of the group 
by Damophon of Lycosura from the heap of 
fragments that remain. His restoration, based 





on minute examination and close réasoning, had 
been confirmed in a marked degree by the sub- 
sequent discovery of a coin of Lycosura giving a 
representation of the group. Slight differences 
did exist, but even these may have arisen from 
the fact that the coin designers did not, as a rule, 
give a slavish imitation of any work of art that 
they represented. 

An as yet unpublished restoration by Dr. 
Studniczka of two magnificent female figures in 
the Ny-Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen was 
then shown. With considerable dramatic effect, 
the figures have been posed to represent the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. Artemis stoops to save 
the maiden as she falls on the altar, the balance 
of the lesser figure being given by the introduction 
of a representation of the hind of the goddess. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Arthur Smith 
and Prof. Ernest Gardner. 





SociETY oF BIBLICAL ARCH2ZOLOGY.—May 21. 
—Mr. L. W. King in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt on ‘ Semi- 
ramis in History and Legend.’ The lecturer re- 
marked that more than sixty years ago an in- 
scription had been recovered at Nimroud, the 
site of the city of Kalah, on which a royal lady 
named Sammuramat was mentioned. Though 
the probability had long been admitted that this 
name represented the Assyrian form of the name 
Semiramis, the latter personage was generally 
regarded as a purely legendary creation. But 
we are now in a position to speak with greater 
certainty on the point, and to trace the legends 
to an historical source. In the remarkable series 
of royal stele recently discovered during the Ger- 
man excavations at Shergat was one which 
mentioned Sammuramat, and proved that she 
played an important part in Assyrian politics 
in the early years of the eighth century. It 
might be deduced from the new text that she 
was a Babylonian princess, who married Shamshi- 
Adad, the son and successor of Shalmaneser II., 
and exercised considerable influence over her 
own son, Adad-nirari III. (811-783 B.c.). It 
was probably for dynastic reasons that she intro- 
duced, or encouraged, the worship of the Baby- 
lonian god Nebo, and she appears to have been a 
shrewd and far-sighted politician, though all the 
traditions represent her son as having attempted 
to rid himself of his mother’s domination. The 
figure of such a queen naturally formed a nucleus 
for later traditions, and in course of time she was 
regarded as the founder of the Assyrian empire, 
and acquired some of the features of Ishtar, 
the Assyrian goddess of*Love and War. But it 
was now certain that all the stories told of her, 
from those collected by Ctesias in Media and 
Persia down to the story of Ninus on a late 
papyrus, had been fitted to the historical figure of 
the mother of Adad-nirari IIT]. Even at the 
present day the name of Semiramis lives on in 
Armenia, where inscriptions and architectural 
remains of early date are popularly regarded 
as her work. It is true that they date from 
her period, but they were actually the work of 
the Urartians, who have left us their records on 
the rocks of their mountainous country. 

Prof. Lehmann-Haupt illustrated his lecture 
by numerous photographs of these inscriptions 
and remains, which he had studied when he 
and Dr. Belck made their expedition to Armenia 
some fourteen years ago. It might seem strange 
that the figure of this strong-minded Assyrian 
queen should have become that of a cherished 
patroness in the land of her enemies, but the 
lecturer explained how the purely Assyrian tra- 
ditions reached Armenia, through Median channels, 
after the conquest of the country by the Akhz- 
menian kings. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Geographical, 8.30.—‘Across Southern Jubaland to the 
Lorian Swamp,’ Mr. I. N. Dracopoli. 
Tves. Anthropological Institute, 2.30.— ‘Racial Migrations in 
Africa,’ Sir H. H. Johnston. 
— Asiatic, 3 45.—Discussion on ‘The Date of Kanishka,’ to be 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 


opened by Mr. F. , 
— Colonial Institute, 8.30.—‘A Tour through Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast,’ Capt. C. H. 

Armitage. 
Wep. Geological, 8.—‘Certain Upper Jurassic Strata of England, 
Dr. H. Salfeld; ‘The Volcanic Rocks of the Forfarshire 
Coast and their Associated Sediments,’ Mr. A. Jowett ; ‘On 
2 Group of Metamorph Sediments situated between 
achakos and Lake Magadi in British East Africa,’ Mr. 

kinson. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30 —‘ Recent Researches on the Palatine in relation 
to Geology, Ethnology, and Physics,’ Commendatore Boni; 


‘The mes causing Donrine (Mal de Coit or 
Beschilseuche),’ Drs. B. Blac and W. Yorke: ‘The 
Growth and rulation of the Benign and Malignant 
Tertian M: tes in the Culture Tube an the 


Human Host,’ Messrs. J. G. and D. Thomson. 
— London School of Economics, 5.30,— ‘International Law as 
affecting Criminal Law,’ Lecture II., Sir J. Macdonell. 
— English Goethe, 8 30.—‘ Goethe im Lied,’ Dr. E. Joubert. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 


Fr. Astronomical, 5. 
_ bey of ‘Arts, 5.—‘Inborn Potentialities of the Brain of 
the Child,’ Dr. F W. Mott. (Chadwick Public Lecture.) 
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W. Heath Robinson. By A. E. Johnson. 
Containing Many Examples of the Ar- 
tist’s Work in Brush, Pen, and Pencil. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


Tue ‘“ Brush, Pen, and Pencil Series,’’ 
of which this volume forms a part, might 
have been inaugurated with a view to 
bringing art critics in touch with the work 
of illustrators—work which otherwise is 
rarely sent to them for review even when 
the book illustrated is a reprint owing its 
existence entirely to the drawings. In 
spite of this general law, however, the 
present writer has already had the 
opportunity of dealing with two of Mr. 
Heath Robinson’s books of illustrations— 
the ‘ Twelfth Night’ done in colour for 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and the 


Rabelais done for Messrs. Alexander 
Moring. 
The first showed the artist in his 


weakest phase, using paint as the illus- 
trator so often uses it, asa means for doing 
no more than he did in black, but with 
only a third the trouble. In the second Mr. 
Robinson clearly set out to produce a 
work of importance, but for some 
reason—either because he was obliged to 
interrupt the undertaking to do other 
work, or because he misjudged the 
degree and kind of elaboration of form 
which he was capable of handling—it 
is a chef-Ueuvre manqué, with neither 
the naive humour of some of his lighter 
works, nor the decorative sense which 
is to be found, if perhaps in somewhat 
stilted form, in his earlier ‘ Poe ’ illustra- 
tion (p. 13 in the present volume). In 
the latter drawing the preposterous moon, 
many times its proper size, strikes a jar- 
ring note of levity, and since then he would 
seem to have been keeping bad com- 
pany, till his stylistic sense has become 
sufficiently dulled to tolerate such 
muddles of farce and naturalism as are 
reproduced on pp. 17, 43, 46, and 49. 
On the other hand, it was perhaps 
amid such surroundings that he set 
himself to cultivate another and more 
legitimate kind of humour—in the 
elaborate mechanical jokes which look 
as if they were based on German ori- 
ginals, hut are probably quite spontane- 
ous. ‘The Starting Machine for Epsom 
Ups and Downs,’ for the revue at the 
Alhambra, is perhaps the best of these, 





having the precision of a Caran d’Ache. | 


Popular illustrators have usually two 
cardinal failings. From the first, the 
flat-footed repetition of what the author 
has already said in the text, Mr. Robin- 
son is, as Mr. Johnson claims, virtually 
free. To the second, which consists in 
the gross abuse of the element of mere 
surprise, the making of a pseudo-imagina- 
tive drawing by the mere piling up of 
incongruities, he constantly falls a victim, 
and it has gone far towards ruining his 
natural endowments. It is largely owing 
to this failing that we should speak of 
his most serious work rather as highly 
decorated than as highly decorative. 





Leandro Ramon Garrido: 
Art. By J. Quigley. 
Co.) 


Tuis is a pleasantly written book, treating 
with considerable tact the private and 


his Life and 
(Duckworth & 


professional life of a recently deceased | 
interest inherent in | 


artist. It has the 
honestly written biography. 


Dogmatism as to whether Garrido’s | 


early death—he was but forty when he 
died—deprived us of any achievement 
much beyond what he had already given 
us would be unfair; but we do not see 
any real sign of it. He had set himself 
with considerable vigour and thorough- 
ness to a narrow task—the constructive 
painting of a head by its planes, and in 
one or two of his pictures—say ‘ Les 
Gedliers ’ (p. 101) or ‘ Le Trésor ’ (p. 109) 
—reached about as complete accomplish- 
ment as could be expected of a painter 
of his temperament, though in each case 
we may regret that the limits of the head 
are not the limits of the picture. 
virtuosity which throws the model at the 
head of the beholder with pitiless solidity 
had an attraction for him that he seemed 
unable to resist, and a group like ‘A la 
Comédie ’ (p. 124) is unsatisfactory, though 
each head is well constructed. It is 
doubtful if he would ever have sacrificed 
his pride in the morceau, or painted an 
individual head much better than that in 
‘Le Trésor.’ This is admirably frank 
brushwork, by virtue of which the ele- 
ments of movement in a smile disengage 
naturally—while a sense of the character 





The | 


of the sitter is expressed simply in terms | 


of design. 


He was probably a good teacher, and | 


would have been most useful to the 
students least likely to come to him, 
the slightly vulgar character of much of 
his work being all too readily repeated, 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal, Apriz, 1/6 

Reading, Chas. Slaughter ; 

London, Elliot Stock 

Mr. Charles E. Keyser contributes the 

first instalment of a paper in which he 

describes the churches of Hanney, Lyford, 

Denchworth, and Charney Bassett. There 


| are a number of illustrations of the first 


named, chiefly connected with the old 
brasses, of which there are many fine 
examples. Other items include an article 


on ‘The Preservation of National Monu- 
ments in Foreign Countries,’ by Mr. J. H. 
Cope; ‘Notes on the Topography of the 
Parish of North Moreton, Berks,’ by the 
Rev. J. E. Field; and a transcription of 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish 
of St. Mary, Thame, by Mr. W. P. Ellis. 
Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, Annual Re- 
port FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEM- 
BER 31, 1912. 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 
The illustrations which accompany this 
report are sufficient evidence that the 
accessions to the Fitzwilliam Museum during 
1912 were of considerable importance. 
Examples have been obtained of the work of 
four English artists of the nineteenth century 
—Alfred Stevens, Fred Walker, J. 8. Cot- 
man, and J. D. Harding—hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the Museum. Another notable 
addition is a drawing of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
by Mr. Strang. To the Ceramic Department 
have been added a remarkable group of a 
horse, a camel, and a warrior from Chinese 
graves of the Tang dynasty (618-907 a.p.). 
and a bowl of the Sung dynasty (960-1279 
A.D.). 
National Art-Collections Fund, Ninru An- 
NUAL REPoRT, 1912. 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Tothill Street, S.W. 


This volume contains, besides the report 


| of the Society’s proceedings, a list, with 


on the other hand, by pupils attracted | 


to it by its apparent ease. Reading by 


| 


the light of his own work the hint of his | 


method given on p. 59, one can see that 
it was sound enough. Pupils “ were first 
taught to look on the head as an ‘ egg,’ 
and model it as such.” This “ ensured 
an absolute balance of values; once the 
tones of the ‘egg’ were secured, the rest 
followed automatically.” 
whole of art, but how many painters we 
know would have been the better for 
a course of Garrido as a foundation! 
This sense of balance—of the symmetrical 
basis of form, whether expressed in line 
or tone, less completely as expressed in 
colour—is the strong part of his work, 
and makes him a forcible painter of still 
life. Whére form becomes interesting 
mainly for what it hides, as in drapery, 
he frequently lacked insight, and the 





painting of the clothes of his sitters was | 


often detestable. It was perhaps to his 
credit that, having so firm a hold on any 
form which would keep still to be painted, 
he constantly preferred to study a face 
as a moving thing. The Garrido smile is 
likely to remain his trade-mark, and it 
varies from the veriest grimace (p. 111) 
to the lifelike spontaneity already praised 
in ‘ Le Trésor.’ 


detailed descriptions and, in many cases, 
illustrations, of the acquisitions secured for 
the nation during 1912, together with an 
epitome of those acquired since the forma- 
tion of the Fund. 


Nisbet (John), Grascow, 1/ net. Black 
In this volume Mr. Nisbet provides a 


| worthy companion to the other Sketch-Books 


This is not the | 


in the same series. Many of his sketches 
are instinct with imagination, and as a 
whole they present an attractive view of the 
city. 
Print-Collector’s Quarterly. Arrii, $1 a year. 
Boston, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts 
The current issue, which contains the 
usual number of well-produced illustrations, 
treats of the work of Willem Jacobsz Delff, 
Charles Francois Daubigny, and Samuel 
Palmer, and includes an article on ‘ Con- 
temporary Lithography in Germany.’ 


Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogues : 
Toots AND MATERIALS ILLUSTRATING 
THE JAPANESE METHOD OF CoLOoUR- 
PRINTING, 2d. Stationery Office 

This pamphlet has been prepared by 

Mr. Edward F. Strange, of the Department 
of Engraving, Illustration, and Design, for 
use primarily with a collection of tools, 
materials, and examples specially brought 
together, and now exhibited in the Museum, 
to illustrate the technique of Japanese 
colour-printing from woodblocks. The de- 
scriptive matter, however, has been some- 
what amplified, so that it should prove of 
value even to those who cannot immediately 
refer to the Museum collections. 
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BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Marnty consisting of pictures and draw- 
ings of the French School of the eighteenth 
century, this exhibition includes also a 
few examples of the furniture of the same 
school and period, and, as is usual in such 
cases, the comparison is by no means 
favourable to the paintings. ‘The hard, 
brilliant surface” which Sir Claude Phillips 
educes as characteristic of this art is, indeed, 
present in the marquetry and chiselling of 
Oeceben or Riesener ; but if we look from the 
secretaire lent by Lady Wernher, or the 
other belonging to Mrs. Meyer Sassoon, to 
the pictures (22 and 4, by Pater and Chardin 
respectively) hung above them, we are 
bound to admit that in each case form is 
more brilliantly systematized in the meuble 
than in the picture. The painter shows less 
force and less precision. Declining into 
the ‘a peu prés,”’ his surfaces neither cross 
clearly nor blend perfectly, but clog and 
bruise at their contact. 

The failure to sustainsuch severe confronta- 
tion is, perhaps, more damaging to Pater 
and Lancret and their master Watteau, 
who pretend to nothing more than arti- 
ficiality, than to Chardin, who, in his home- 
spun honesty of intimate characterization, 
might cry off the comparison. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is easy to make too little 
of the degree to which Chardin embraced 
the contemporary ideal of finished elegance 
of workmanship. There is a tendency to 
think that, because he painted often in a 
kitchen, he was a less dexterous, more 
“honest” painter than his confréres ; but 
his well-known Garcon Cabaretier (1) and 
L’Ecureuse (5), both lent by the University 
of Glasgow, are almost cheap in their 
dandified playing with luxurious paste. 
His two works of larger scale—the Dame 
prenant son Thé (4), and the Faiseur de 
Chdéteaux de Cartes— illustrate life rather 
higher in the social scale, but in 
technique more bungling, and with the 
ambition of closer intimacy. The one 
perfect union of truthful characterization 
and perfect sureness of execution is a small 
picture (lent by the National Gallery of 
Ireland, and uncatalogued) showing the 
same card-player laying out a hand before 
some children. Here is a force of design 
and technical finish which confronts serenely 
the adjacent furniture. Massive “fat” 

tones, however small the scale of detail in 
the picture, mark Chardin as, technically, 
a conservative painter, even while, by vision, 
his curiosity as to colour and lighting has 
given him the air of being a forerunner of 
the moderns; and this caution—by which 
his analysis of light is subordinated to the 
breadth and serenity of surface of lacquer- 
like oil paint—separateshim from Peronneau, 
who in, his Petrus Woostman (13), with its 
hatched pastel-like technique, may be said, 
like Gainsborough or Goya, to decline 
from the older as he advances towards the 
modern ideal of painting. The latter 
renders appearances more closely, but 
in paint laid in less dignified fashion. Nor 
is a gain in realism of presentation neces- 
sarily accompanied by closer characteriza- 
tion of the personality of a sitter. The 
thoroughly artificial vision of a world of 
paint in Rigaud’s Madame Parabére (43) 
gives us a more vivid impression of the lady 
than does Chardin’s more naturalistic state- 
ment in the ‘ Dame prenant son Thé.’ This 
portrait by Rigaud is a fine work in its 
vivid alternation of deep transparent glazes 
and creamy impasto, from the harsh contrast 
of which so eloquent a symbol of feminine 
charm emerges. Of the more evenly woven 


than the eighteenth, a fine example is found 
in Nattier’s Madame de Caumartin (29), 
throughout the upper part of which a 
delightful consistency of the suggested pene- 
tration of the picture plane is maintained. 
It is firm yet aerial, a successful yet, one 
feels, precarious balancing of the claims 
of pictured space and beautiful surface. 

With Marguerite Gerard (Maternité, 36) 
this double flattery of the tactile sense is 
abandoned, and we are already more than 
halfway to Ingres, with his metallic perfec- 
tion of smoothly chiselled line. Boilly has 
more affinity with this work than with any 
other of the exhibits here, though his hard 
precision has a less classic quality. We 
return to the more typically light art of 
the eighteenth century in the drawings, 
which, as is often the case, represent 
Boucher (Cartouche, 51) and Greuze (Head 
of a Child, uncatalogued) more favourably 
than their paintings. Finally, legacy of a 
still earlier age, a superb landscape by the 
too little appreciated painter Claude Joseph 
Vernet (Tivoli, 67) completes a representa- 
tive collection of French art from 1700 up 
to the threshold of the Revolution. 








MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S GALLERY. 


THE pictures to which pride of place is 

accorded in this exhibition are not the most 
important in point of quality. The Lucretia 
(11) attributed to Rembrandt is indeed 
a very indifferent painting — muddled, 
laboured, and in its draughtsmanship a 
feeble compromise between different degrees 
of realism and abstraction. If this is to 
stand for Rembrandt, it is high time, as we 
have frequently urged, that reservations 
were established as to the degree of ad- 
miration to be exacted from the young 
and impressionable. The Manet opposite— 
Legon de Musique (5)—is more satisfactory, 
but the painter’s favourite device of stressing 
artificially the degree to which masses of 
local colour take the pas over masses of 
light and shade has not, in this instance, the 
excuse it often has of making a spacious 
design. We can imagine, moreover, how 
the parti pris for large, round, bulging forms 
may well have shocked a generation bred 
on classic models; note, for instance, the 
treatment of the man’s trousers at the bend- 
ing of the knee, and compare the little 
Vermeer, Young Girl with a Flute (14), in 
which the opposite preference for crisp 
angular changes of plane is pushed to a 
mannerism, yet remains charming. The 
Manet has affinities with certain works by 
Renoir which are the very apotheosis of 
moral flabbiness. 
A Degas, Répétition de Danse (2), offers 
passages of vivacious characterization and 
viciously downright painting, but is marred 
by the careless placing and accentuation 
of the large figure in the foreground. Dau- 
mier’s Buveurs (9), rather melodramatic 
in its stressing of a central and not very 
constructive mass of light on a wall, recalls 
Rembrandt in more satisfactory fashion 
than the picture attributed to that master 
on the same wall. . 








PICTURES AND DRAWINGS BY R. P. 
BONINGTON AND J. 8S. COTMAN. 


Ir is long since we have seen an exhibi- 
tion in which the classic use of paint has 
been maintained at the pitch of perfection 
shown in the works by Cotman in Mr. 
Paterson’s gallery. He had a sense of the 
beauty of his material equal to that of the 
best Chinese artists, and is a unique glory 


to a slight over-elaboration, and one sees 
the more theatrical triumphs of Turner 
as but a little further along the same line 
of development. The Silver Birches (3) 
and A Normandy River (8) are the best of 
the oil paintings—either of them desirable 
acquisitions for the National Gallery. Among 
the water-colours individual preference be- 
comes almost impossible, and it cannot be 
denied that compared with them most of 
Bonington’s work gathered here looks very 
cheap. A small oil study, however, Grand 
Canal, Venice (17), is daintily painted, recal- 
ling to us the later work of Corot or Boudin. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 

THE copious exhibitions of Old Masters 
of fine quality relegate contemporary pro- 
duction to a minor position this week. 
At the Fine Art Society’s gallery Mr. Wilfrid 
von Glehn shows a diffuse cleverness some- 
what preoccupied with its own display. 
The rather artless natural history studies 
by Mr. Kuhnert, in an adjoining room, 
emphasize, by their healthy and convincing 
objectivity, Mr. von Glehn’s lack of grip 
on his subjects. No. 26, The Leiter, and No. 2, 
Roses, are the best of the latter’s exhibits. 
The portrait drawings by Mrs. von Glehn 
are adroit and accomplished: a little 
monotonous in their readiness to render the 
features of the sitters after a few recipes. 


At the Carfax Gallery Mr. Simon Bussy, 
except in a few instances of mere pretti- 
ness like Nos. 6 and 22, shows ability to 
choose a sequence of tones suitable for use 
in pastel, but hardly goes to the trouble to 
work out the compositions. In some in- 
stances we feel that to lay out in a row the 
sticks of pastel used would be almost as 
effective. His work in this medium is 
becoming distressingly slight. Of Miss Mary 
Hogarth’s etchings, Fountains of Rome, the 
same complaint might be made, but in less 
degree ; the classic mood suits her best in 
Nos. 11 and 21, but we cannot find in these 
slight etchings, in spite of a certain happiness 
in placing the subject on the plate, equiva- 
lents for the careful, steady oil painting by 
Miss Hogarth which we have previously 
admired. A fine group of works by Mr. 
Walter Sickert on the opposite wall are the 
most impressive exhibits in the gallery. 


The work of the late L. R. Garrido we 
notice in our book reviews. His studies 
at the St. George’s Gallery show him at his 
best in the delicate portrait Lady with a Fan 
(24) and the well-observed Montreuil-sur- 
Mer: Moonlight—neither of them a typical 
example of the work by which he is best 
known. The smiling face of Prudence (20) 
is what we have been accustomed to expect 
of him, but is an undesirable specimen of 
his work. 








THE McCULLOCH COLLECTION. 
LARGE as was the sum realized by the sale of 
the first portion of the McCulloch collection, 
recorded in last Saturday’s Atheneum, it was 
surpassed on Thursday, May 29th, the second 
day of the sale, the first two lots, both by Mr. 
Abbey, exceeding 5,0001. each—a sum equalled 
later in the day by a Burne-Jones, while a Millais 
fetched over 8,0001. 

British Schools: Pictures.—E. A. Abbey, 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne, 
5,670l.; ‘ King Lear,’ Act I. se. i., 5,0401. Sir 
L. Alma Tadema, The Sculpture Gallery, 2,7301. ; 
Love’s Jewelled Fetter, 1,995/. F. Brangwyn, 
Charity, a company of beggars asking alms of a 
young woman, who is accompanied by her four 
children, 9241. J. Brett, The Grey of the Morn- 
ing, 2737. Sir E. Burne-Jones, Love among the 
Ruins, 5,0401.; Psyche’s Wedding, 1,1021. ; 
The Sleeping Princess, 1,312/. Lady Butler, 
Inkerman, 8921. D. Y. Cameron, October, a 








mysterious web of paint which was to be the 
achievement rather of the nineteenth century 


to the British School. In his large Dieppe 
Harbour the convention, still fine, is strained 


view over an extensive landscape, with a farm 
in the foreground, 5461I. 


J. Charles, In Harvest- 
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Time, 2311. Vicat Cole, Abingdon, 378]. H.W. B. 
Davis, ‘‘ Now came still evening on,” a flock of 
sheep and lambs, tended by a shepherd and his 
dog, near a pool, the rising moon reflected in the 
water, 2311. T. Faed, Happy as the Day is 
Long, 2521. D. Farquharson, Winter, a view 
across a Highland lake to a snow-covered moun- 
tain; in the foreground three swans, 2521. Sir 
L. Fildes, An Al-Fresco Toilet, 1,575/. Stanhope 
A. Forbes, Forging the Anchor, 5251. Sir J. 
Gilbert, The Return of the Victors, 2311. A. C. 
Gow, After Waterloo: ‘“‘Sauve qui peut!” 
556l1.; After Langside: Queen Mary’s Farewell 
to Scotland, 2941. P. Graham, ‘‘ Caledonia, Stern 
and Wild,’ Highland cattle on a wild moor, 
heavy ‘rainclouds enveloping the distant hills, 
1,522/.; The Hamlet by the Sea, 8191. ; A High- 
land Glen, 8191. C. Napier Hemy, The Crew, ten 
shipwrecked mariners in an open boat, 2941. ; 
Crabber’s Bait, 2411.; A Light Catch, a fisher- 
man and his son landing fish at a quay, 210/. 
J. C. Hook, Hearts of Oak, a view on the Cornish 
coast, with a fisherman, seated, with his wife 
and two children, making a toy boat, 357i. 
J. Buxton Knight, The Pier, Sunset, 2671. H. H. 
La Thangue, Cider Apples, 6091.; The Water- 
Splash, a flock of geese being driven by a boy 
down to a stream, 4831. J. Lavery, Gilda, a 
young lady, in pale mauve chiffon dress, seated, 
holding a bunch of white flowers, 2621. Cecil G. 
Lawson, Marshlands, 2,940. B. W. Leader, 
Worcester Cathedral, 6301. ; When the Sun is Set : 
a Worcestershire Village, 6821. ; Conway Bay and 
the Carnarvonshire Coast, 3671. R. McGregor, 
Three Generations, an old fisherwoman accom- 
panied by her daughter, who is carrying a baby, 
2201. W. McTaggart, Away over the Sea, a bay 
scene, with a peasant-woman and her two children 
reclining on a grassy bank in the foreground ; 
on the left a headland, 7351. Sir J. E. Millais, Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford: a Dream of the Past, 
8,190/.; In Perfect Bliss, a little girl, in yellow 
dress, seated in a strawberry bed, and gazing 
intently at two butterflies, 1,575/. H. Moore, 
A Breezy Day, deep-blue sea, with a fishing-boat, 
and a yacht in the distance, 504l.; A Breezy 
Day off the Isle of Wight, 3367. Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, The Young Duke, 4,6201.; Master 
Baby, 4,6201.; ‘‘ Music, when sweet voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory,” a young lady, in pink 
dress, seated at a tall piano, 787/. W. Orpen, 
The Mirror, a girl, seated as a model to the artist, 
who is seen reflected in a mirror on the wall, 5671. 
J. Pettie, The Jester’s Merry Thought, 5771. ; The 
Threat, three-quarter figure of a knight in armour, 
504l.; Silvia, a three-quarter figure of a young 
lady, in white muslin dress with blue sash, 
4301. C. Sims, The Kite, 5467. S. J. Solomon, 
The Judgment of Paris, 5251. Adrian Stokes, 
The Setting Sun, 367/. Marcus Stone, A Gambler’s 
Wife, 420/. E. Stott, The Inn: Evening, a 
baker seated in his cart, 6301.; Evening, a 
peasant-girl standing by cattle at a pool, 3041. ; 
The Harvesters’ Return, 462/. J. W. Waterhouse, 
Ophelia, 4721. G.F. Watts, Fata Morgana, 1,7851. 
H. Woods, A Venetian Christening Party, 2731. ; 
La Frinlanella, Venice, a peasant-girl, in pink 
dress, leaning upon a stone balustrade, her 
basket of flowers before her, 2311. 

The second day’s sale realized 73,9101. 11s. 

Pictures of the British School were sold also 
on Friday, May 30th. G. Clausen, Going to 
Work, a young reaper, carrying his scythe and a 
basket, walking by the edge of a cornfield, 2201. 
H. Moore, Outside Calais, four fishing-boats 
putting out, 273/.; Off Gerran Bay, Cornwall, 
3671. Sir W. Q. Orchardson, Blossoms Fair, 
3881. A small water-colour version of Millais’s 
Sir Isumbras at the Ford brought 357/. 

The total of the third day’s sale was 7,2131. 5s., 
making a grand total of 136,289/. 














THE WALTERS COIN SALE. 

On Monday, May 26th, and the four following 
days Messrs. Sotheby sold the collection of Anglo- 
Saxon and English coins formed by Mr. F. A. 
Walters, the chief prices being the following: 
Richard II., Half-Groat, latest type, probably 
unique, 207. 10s. Henry IV., Noble, heavy coin- 
age, unpublished, 33/. 10s.; another, heavy 
coinage, Calais, 561. Henry IV., Half-Groat, 
heavy coinage, 301. Groat, light coinage, per- 
haps unique, 201. ; another, an early variety, 501. ; 
another, probably unique, 591. ; another, similar, 
but from a different die, 501. Half-Groat, 
231. 5s. Henry VI., Half-Noble, with the “ pine- 
cone’? on reverse, 301. Half-Groat, York, 
amulet coinage, type II., 251. Halfpenny, York, 
amulet coinage, type II., 211. 5s. Edward IV., 
Half-Groat, light coinage, Norwich, 301. Rich- 
ard III., Half-Groat, London, with boar’s head 
on obverse, 401. Henry VII., Half-Angel, first 
coinage, 301. 

The total of the sale was 2,8811. 16s. 6d. 
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MUSIC 


—?>— 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 

Dunhill (Thomas F.), CoHampBer Music, 10/6 
net. Macmillan 

This book is full of useful comments, 
criticisms, hints, and examples from classical 
and modern composers. The author does 
not believe in the decline of chamber music 
in England. Though there are no regular 
Saturday and Monday “ Pops,” we have 
many excellent quartet concerts by native 
artists, and yearly visits from the best 
foreign societies ; moreover, the programmes 
are framed on broader lines than those of 
former days. The book is written in a 
clear, simple way, and shows no great 
insistence upon merely technical points. 
The author, speaking of the Russian 
themes in the Rasoumowsky quartets, 
states that they are “the only known 
instances of Beethoven’s use of borrowed 
material, except in connection with varia- 
tions’; but what about ‘ Nora Creina’ in the 
finale of the Seventh Symphony, and the 
use of a folk-song for the opening of the 
second movement, Allegro Molto, of his 
Sonata, Op. 110? Again, according to 
Abbé Stadler, the melody of the Trio of 
the Seventh Symphony was a well-known 
pilgrims’ chant. 

Mr. Dunhill quotes an early and interesting 
example from Purcell of the effective use of 
mutes. That composer was probably ac- 
quainted with Lully’s ‘ Armide’ (1686), in 
which mutes are effectively used in the 
second scene of the second act. and which 
is six years earlier than the work of Purcell 
cited. 


Evans (Edwin), WaGnrr’s TEACHINGS BY 
ANALOGY, 2/6 net. 


Reeves | 





Wagner’s prose works are by no means too | 


well known, and the present series of papers 
should prove of use as well as of interest 
to the student of music. 


They give the | 


composer’s views on absolute music and the | 


relations of articulate and tonal speech, 
with special reference to opera and drama. 
The volume forms part of ‘* An Introduction 
to the Study of Wagner’s Prose Works.” 








Musical Gossip. 


THE JUBILEE CONCERT given in Queen’s 
Hall last Monday afternoon was ostensibly 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the first music lesson given to Dr. Camille 
Saint-Saéns by his great-aunt, Madame 
Charlotte Masson. 
honour paid to a composer who has pro- 
duced works in every branch of musical 
literature testifying to gifts of the highest 
order. 


The programme, devoted, with one 


exception, to his works, included the Third | 


Symphony in c minor, written for the 
London Philharmonic Society, and produced 
in 1886 under his direction. On Monday 
it was ably conducted by Mr. Thomas 
Beecham. An overture to an unfinished 
comic opera, which had never been heard 
anywhere in public, and was written about 
1854, was, though bright, merely a succés 
de curiosité. The performances by Dr. 
Saint-Saéns of two movements from his 
Second and Fifth Concertos and of the 
* Africa ’ Fantasia were, indeed, remarkable, 
for he is now in his seventy-eighth year. 
His most interesting display, however, was 
in Mozart’s Concerto in B flat, composed in 
1784. Music of this kind is too difficult 


| M. Paderewski as a rival. 


for most pianists of the present day; they 
cannot make any effect with such simple 
means. But Dr. Saint-Saéns creates the 
right atmosphere, and thus reveals the true 
spirit of the music. His touch and tone 
were beautiful, while the playing was crisp 
and clear. Of former great pianists, Cle- 
menti lived to the age of 80, but had for 
many years given up playing in public, while 
Liszt, when he appeared at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, in the year of his death, was 75. 

‘SAMSON ET DALILA ’ was given at Covent 
Garden on Tuesday evening. It would be 
difficult to find more satisfactory represen- 
tatives of the title-réles than M. Paul Franz 
and Madame Kirkby Lunn. But the per- 
formance generally was worthy of the occa- 
sion, for the composer was present, and this, 
no doubt, stimulated all to do their best. 
M. Polacco conducted. The work, produced 
at Weimar nearly forty years ago, is perhaps 
the only opera of those early days, except 
* Aida,’ which has survived. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave a 
recital at Queen’s Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. Some, no doubt, went to hear his com 
ments and see his gestures, both of which 
seem to have become with him seéond 
nature; the larger number, however, to hear 
him play. His programme included a group 
of Chopin solos, and these he interpreted 
with wonderful charm, for as an exponent 
of the Polish composer’s music he has only 
All great pianists 
play Chopin, but no one else seems to exert 
the same fascination as M. de Pachmann. 

The first piece on his programme was 
Schumann’s Sonata in F sharp minor, 
Op. 11. It was interesting to hear him in 
music demanding very different treatment. 
The work, being long and unequal, is not 
often given, yet it is full of fine thoughts. 
Those who remember Madame Schumann’s 
rendering must have found sentimentality 
often taking the place of sentiment, and 
also have noted other exaggerations. In 
spite of these things there was strong 
individuality. M. de Pachmann can not 
only command, but also hold the attention 
of the public. 

PREPARATIONS are already being made at 
Covent Garden for the productionof ‘ Parsifal’ 
next January. Herr Willy Wirk of Munich 
will be responsible for its presentation. 


| Meanwhile a series of eight tableaux, giving 


But it was a special | 





scenes from the work, are to be given 
at the Coliseum, together with excerpts 
played by an augmented orchestra under 
the direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. This, 
of course, takes place with the sanction of 
Frau Cosima Wagner and the publishers. 
Sir Henry may be trusted to see that 
nothing incongruous is given either before 
or after these tableaux. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mown.—Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mow. Nora and Frederica_ Conway's Dramatic and Musical 
Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. . 
Hugh Peyton's Concert, 3.15. Bechstein Hall. 
[rene St, Clair’s Song Recital, 3.15, Molian Hall, 
Fraser Gange’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Robert Chignell’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
. Raymonde Amy's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Kochanski, Elsie Swinton, and Hamilton Harty’s Concert, 
3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Elena Gerhardt with Nikisch, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Lily West's Chamber Concert, 8.15, hstein Hall. 
Ida Drummond's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Mary Boyer and Jan Ehrhard’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
English String Quartet, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Lioyd-Powell’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Kate Frisken's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Hall. 
Ruby Holland's Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
. Walter Morse Rummel's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Victor Beigel s Concert, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Isoline Harvey's Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Jean Waterston’s Vocal Recital, 8 15, Zolian Hall. 
Helen Sealy and Wassili Safonoffs Sonata Recital, 8.30, 
Bechstein Hall. 
Thomas Beecham’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen s Hall. 
Daisy Reanety and Hans Ebell’s Sonata Recital, 8.15, 
Bechstein Hall. 
Clara Novello Davies's Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Finnish Choir, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers’s Duet Recital, 8,15, 
Sar. Valentina Crespl’s Violin Recital, %, Bechstein Hall. 
AT. Valentina Crespi's Violin o 
— Ernest von Dobnanyi’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 
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DRAMA 


——o— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 





Hill (Roland), CuristopHER CoLUMBUS, an 
Historic Drama in Four Acts, 2/6 net. 
Sampson Low 
Written partly in blank verse and partly 
in prose, with occasional lyrics. As drama 
the play has little value, nor are its literary 
pretensions high. 
Hodgkins (J. Marriott), Cyrus, 2/6 net. 
Long 
We cannot speak very highly of this 
“fabulous tragedy,” either from a poetical 
or a dramatic standpoint. The author 
provides a short historical monograph on 
the subject of his play. 


Loti (Pierre) and Gautier (Judith), Tuer 
DavuGuHTER OF HEAVEN, translated by 
Ruth Helen Davis, 5/ net. Constable 

There is a truly Oriental profusion 
of incident and bloodshed in the con- 
flict between Chinese and Tartar _por- 
trayed in this play. The authors have 
employed scenic effects to their utmost 
capacity, mingling the beautiful and the 
barbaric. Two scenes, for example, are 
embellished with a welter of corpses and 
blood. In such surroundings the characters 
are overstrained at every point; their 
passions are forced above a normal degree 
of intensity, and the whole action is con- 
ducted at a high pitch. Apart from the 
carnage, the play is impressive. 

Poel (William), SHAKESPEARE IN THE THE- 
ATRE, 5/ net. Sidgwick & Jackson 

A volume consisting of various papers 
reprinted from The National Review, The 

Westminster Review, The Era, The New 

Age, and The Nation, dealing with stage 

reform, and particularly with the production 

of Shakespeare’s plays. There is a chapter 
on the National Theatre. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard IL., 
edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by James Hugh Moffatt, ‘“ Pocket 
Classies,”? 1/ net. Maemillan 

A neat little edition, which contains a 
ood deal within its brief limits. The 
ntroduction is exceptionally full, including 
notices of recent performances on the stage, 
and runs to over a hundred pages. The 
note on ‘‘ The Present Edition” contains 
some excellent sense on the reading of tho 
plays. 

Thomas (P. V.), THe Prays or Evuckne 
BriEvux, 2/ net. Fifield 

The key to the social dramas of M. Brieux 
lies in the fact that, for him, stage and pulpit 
are not merely complementary, but also 
identical. From this follow his peculiari- 
ties of construction; a character may be 
treated as a paragraph, and introduced and 
dismissed as part of the sermon, rather than 
as an essential of the play. Like Mr. Gals- 
worthy, M. Brieux contents himself with 
showing vicious circles in revolution; he 
scarcely suggests how they may be broken. 

Mr. Thomas may be said to exhibit the 

dramatist fairly ; he summarizes the plays 

in their chronological order, gives long 
excerpts from the dialogue, and comments 
seantily, but judiciously. The booklet, un- 
fortunately, stops just short of ‘La Foi,’ 
which, when produced at His Majesty’s 

Theatre in 1909 as ‘ False Gods,’ showed M. 

Brieux to be capable of exceeding the limits 

imposed by the mere criticism of modern 


life, which is the subject-matter of all the 
plays of his maturity. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


THe Irish Nationa Company, of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, opened their season 
at the Court Theatre on Monday with that 
curious and ironic play by J. M. Synge, 
‘The Playboy of the Western World,’ 
which proved as interesting, and was as well 
acted, as ever. It was preceded by a one- 
act piece entitled ‘ The Magnanimous Lover,’ 
by Mr. St. John G. Ervine, written in 1907, 
but now produced for the first time in 
London. It deals with much the same 
problem as one finds in ‘ Hindle Wakes’ 
and other modern plays, and is wholly 
successful in its detachment and _ incon- 
clusiveness. The narrowly religious hum- 
bug, who returns after an absence of ten 
years to ‘make an honest woman” of the 
mother of his child, is as repulsive a figure 
as can well be imagined, and lost nothing 
of his loathsomeness in the acting of Mr. 
J. M. Kerrigan. Miss Sara Allgood played 
the part of the “bad woman” with un- 
exaggerated force, and the rest of the cast 
were admirable. 


A company of French players under the 
direction of M. Gaston Meyer open on Mon- 
day next at the New Theatre with ‘ L’ Habit 
Vert,’ which is new to London. The authors, 
MM. de Flers and de Caillavet, give an enter- 
taining picture of an American duchess 
who has secured her rank by her money. 


A SEASON is to be started at the Globe 
next Tuesday week with a comedy by Mr. 
Storer Clouston, entitled ‘The Gilded Pill.’ 
Mr. Clouston is well known as an amusing 
writer of fiction. 


WE congratulate Mr. Forbes-Robertson on 
the knighthood announced last Tuesday. 
The honour had been generally expected, and 
comes at a time when he has added to his 
claims as an artist—long recognized by those 
competent to judge—abundant applause 
from the public. 


THE theatrical garden party at Chelsea 
was a great success. and should add largely to 
the funds of the Actors’ Orphanage. The 
fine weather brought together an enormous 
crowd, and the chief difficulty was to move 
about, and get a sight of the varied mani- 
festations of gaiety which abounded. The 
entertainments included ‘The Black Tor- 
ture,’ a particularly murderous melodrama, 
and a revue entitled ‘ Kightpence a Smile,’ 
which could hardly be more disjointed than 
those at present running, but was certainly 
good fun. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —D. A. M.—A. E, W.—R,. S. — 
. F.—C. J. G. — Received. 
F. H. P. — Many thanks. 
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HOLDEN « HARDINGHAM’S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


5s. net. 


BY COL. J. S. F. MACKENZIE 


BRITISH ORCHIDS 


How to Tell One from Another 
Illustrated in Colour by Miss C. E. TALBOT PONSONBY, 
The Coloured Plates are Mounted. 

Size of Book, 12 in. by 10 in. 





With Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
1s. net in paper, 1s. 6d. net cloth. 


WILD FLOWERS, AND HOW 
TO TELL THEM INSTANTLY 
WITHOUT THE AID OF 
BOTANY 


By Col. J. S. F. MACKENZIE 


The cheapest, best, and most pengete little work on the 
subject. Of Great Educational Value. 
[Ready shortly. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with large Map and 16 Illustrations 
on art paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL SOUTH AFRICA 


By AMBROSE PRATT 
With an Introduction by the Prime Minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 


Mr. Pratt accompanied Mr. Fisher, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, upon his tour through South Africa, after the 
consolidation of the Union of the Australian Common- 
wealth. Much new and valuable information is contained 
in the work, and it might well be styled South Africa 
Unveiled. 


POLICE WORK FROM WITHIN 


With Some Reflections on Woman, the Law 
and Lawyers. 


By HARGRAVE L. ADAM 
With Illustrations on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Mr. Hargrave L. Adam is the author of ‘Woman and 
Crime’ and many other works on criminology. In addition 
to accounts of great crimes, the book will also contain some 
trenchant chapters on women and lawyers, as indicated by 
its sub-title. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SECOND IMMENSE EDITION NEARLY GONE 
KATHLYN RHODES’ BEST WORK 


THE STRAIGHT RACE 


By “ THE NEW ALLEN RAINE ” 
THE WINNING OF GWENORA 


By EDITH C. KENYON 


In very great demand by the thousands of delighted 
readers of ‘'The Wooing of Mifanwy.’ 








MRS. STACPOOLE-KENNY’S NEW NOVEL 


DAFFODIL'S LOVE AFFAIRS 


Order from your Library or Bookseller. 


JULIA MACDONALD’S BEAUTIFUL NOVEL 


WHILE THE MUSIC LASTS 


Put it on your Library Lists 


ROAD KNIGHT 


R, MURRAY GILCHRIST’S MASTERPIECE 


LOVE AND MY LADY 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE 
A Large Edition just ordered for the Colonies 





London: HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM 
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Messrs. Hutchinson 


& Co.'s New Books 





2nd Thousand 
Unruly Daughters 
A Romance of the House of Orleans 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 


““This extremely lively, and, we must also say, 
y y y 


highly scandalous book...... The author is one of 
the greatest authorities on the period, and his 
work, which is admirably done, introduces us to 
a family which, if decidedly objectionable, is, his- 
torically speaking, one of the most interesting in 


The Tragedy of an 
Army 
La Vendée in 1793 


By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net, with Illustrations 

‘*Miss Taylor has scored a great success. In 
a perfectly natural way, by the art which conceals 
art, she has drawn a most moving picture of one 
of the most touching episodes in the world’s his- 
tory. The book is a historical romance of the first 
order, and plain histcry in this case is far more 
romantic than the fiction of Victor Hugo ” 





the world” Globe Standard 


How to Listen to an Orchestra 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, Mus.Doc. B.A. 
In cloth gilt, 5s. net, with 38 Illustrations 








‘*A most fascinating volume” 


Adventures among Birds 


By W. H. HUDSON 
In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
‘This delightful book. Mr. Hudson humanizes the whole subject of ornithology, and when he 


writes about birds he throws almost as much light on the human spirit which enjoys them as on their 
habits and distribution on English soil. Mr. Hudson shows a rare power of observation” Times 





An Exiled King 
The Life Story of Gustaf Adolph IV. of Sweden 
By SOPHIE ELKAN By 


In 2 vols. cloth gilt, 24s. net, with Illustrations 





Little Jennings 

and Fighting Dick Talbot 

PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

In 2 vols. cloth gilt, 24s. net, with Illustrations. 


HUTCHINSON’S New Successful 6s. Novels 














4th Large Edition 


‘‘ There is no one—pace Mr. Rudyard Kipling—who can paint the details 
of social life in India with the masterly hand of Mrs, Croker ”’ 


In Old Madras 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER 


«« There may be other writers of fiction who have a greater insight into the mysteries of native life 
and character, but there is no one—pace Mr. Rudyard Kipling—who can paint the details of social life 
with the masterly hand of Mrs. Croker. Her powerful and dramatic tale is as fascinating a story as we 
have read for along time. All the characters are instinct with life and colour, and the style is bright, 
distinctive, and impressive. Unquestionably the best book which has come from Mrs. Croker’s 
fruitful pen” World 





Just Ready 
By the Author of ‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan’ {| An “‘ open-air” story with a strong love episode 
A Summer Quadrille | The Pyjama Man 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER and HUGH FRASER By RALPH STOCK. With 28 Illustrations 








THE COMBINED MAZE (2nd Ea.) Max Mimekath 
CONCERT PITCH (2nd Ed.) Frank Dansy 
MONTE CARLO (5th Ed.) Mrs. H. pe VERE STACPOOLE 


EpGAR JEPSON 
TsABEL CLARKE 
Mrs. Barnes-GRUNDY 


THE DETERMINED TWINS 
BY THE BLUE RIVER 
PATRICIA PLAYS A PART 


The Human Slaughter House 


Price ls. net 
Scenes from the War that is sure to come, of which 100,000 copies have already been sold 


‘Nothing that we have ever read approaches it; we have no doubt that it will make its way all 
over the world. It is a terrific book, a book whose only excuse is its awful truth” Globe 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(2nd Ed.) 
(2nd Ed.) 
(3rd Ed.) 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST. 


“Get the book and read it, for it is of 
remarkable interest” Ttmes 


Memoirs of William 
Hickey 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
The ‘Times’ in a column and a half review 
says :— 

“Tt is difficult to give any idea of the 
spontaneous vivacity of the narration, or of 
the light which it throws upon the life of 
gay young men of the time. Here might a 
novelist in search of local colour find a rich 
vein of ore. Get the book and read it, for 
it is of remarkable interest,” 


JUST ndieine 
The American 
Mediterranean 


Cuba, Hayti,, Santo Domingo, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Carthagena, St. Thomas and other 
Danish Islands, the French Islands, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, &c., Porto Rico, Mexico, Panama, 
Jamaica, &c. 

By STEPHEN BONSAL 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with 
15 Full-Page Illustrations and 2 Maps 





By the Author of ‘ Hearts of Men’ 


The World Soul 

By H. FIELDING-HALL 

In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
‘*We should like to see this book of Mr. 
Fielding-Hall’s violently challenged and reviled, 
that its good influence might spread, for ‘The 
World Soul’ is a book, a life-giving, energy- 
releasing book, honest and clear. Mr. Fielding- 
Hall’s work is marked by one quality, the value of 
which is inestimable; he is able to be profound 
and lucid—transparently lucid—at the same time ” 

Observer 


NEW 6- NOVELS 








“The problem of the neglected wife dominates 
the book” 


2nd Large Edition 


Circe’s Daughter 
By PRISCILLA CRAVEN 


‘*An extremely well-written and _ interesting 
story. The problem of the neglected wife dominates 
the book. Asa contrast to Mayfair society we are 
given a clever sketch of the good-natured good- 
for-nothing music-hall artist. The book is typi- 
cally modern and of the year 1913; its problem is 
treated in a manner which no sane man or woman 
could condemn. It is a realistic sketch of an 
important phase of life” Standard 





THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 
The New Arséne Lupin Story (3rd Ed.) 


MAURICE LEBLANC 
CALLING THE TUNE 


JuSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY 
THE CATFISH (2nd Ed.) 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 


THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW (2nd aa.) - 
. W. Savi 
HEARTS AT WAR seErriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 
Paternoster House, E.C. 
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Cupe-Wiriters, Ke. 


8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copi 8d. References. to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Local.—M. 1G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





SP ers. WHE - WRITING of every deseription, under 
includ uded Dept AY THE N ATIONAL TYPE. WHITING @ BUREAU, 





ie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

Loudon) — 7 shone kinorth hand CAMBRIDGE 
TPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUES STREET, ADELPHI, W.0. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





CCURATE TYPE-WRITING. Translation. 

Revision Experts. Difficult MSS. undertaken. Social 
erations for Nowe Carbon Copies. Duplicating. < yours 
PE-WRITING CO., 1, King Street, Acton, W. 3 
Siouaaen. Act., London. 





opeee -WRITING of every description carefully 
and prom: tly executed at home een Pe Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 
Du licating a | 0) pint. Translations, Short’ mbridge Local. 

iss NANCY Mc PARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, OWestellf, Essex. 





UTHORS’ MSS., and Type-writing in all its 


bepncies, carefully and promptly executed. Clear carbon 


Shipping. 


Magazines, Ke. 














Under Contract with H.M, Government, | 


P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. | 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c.| 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P<Q PLEASURE 1913 


CRUISES 


From LONDON (*calling at LEITH) 
by §.S. “CALEDONIA,” 8,000 tons, and 
“MANTUA,” 11,500 tons. 

8. *THE NCRWEGIAN FJORDS | Jun. 19—13 Days 
A.*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS | July 1—13 Days 
B, *NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &. July 18-18 Days 
C. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. - | Aug. 8—24 Days | 
D. DALMATIA, VENICE, &. - | Sept. 5—27 Days) 
Fares—No. 3 from 12 om d A, from 12 Gns.; B, from 

15 Gns.; C, from 20 Gns.; D, from 25 Gus. 


. W.C., 
P &0 Offices { Tes tee lcntall Sree Ec.” | LONDON 

















ies. uplicatiug. Excellent testimonials. Terms on appli 
Rites Fe F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 











UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
aeem = a oe with ‘complete. accuracy, (Bt per 
foes Wetec it. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
Description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
—Miss eM T be 10, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W. Established 1864 








Catalogues. 
OW E § & BOWE §, 
Second-Hand Booksellers. 
Just issued (gratis on application). 


CATALOGUE No. 373. Modern Books at reduced 


prices. 16 pp. 
A few Copies left. 


FASCICULUS JOANNI WILLIS CLARK 
DICATUS. Privately printed. With Portrait. 1909. Roy. 8vo, 2is. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 





AG@s BRO S,, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





ATALOGUE No. o?.—Line and Mezzotint 
yg? vings after J. M. Turner—Liber Studiorum—Mezzo- 
ae mes eo onstahteMincetiangous Prints—Drawin 
Hitustrated Autoren is and Rare Books by John Ruskin. 
Ly free, ious - WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richm 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF- PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on — - ban ga pet! pe The most ex; 
finder extant. Please 


plats . i) 
KERS Gs Great Bookshon John sp = = treet, 
irmingham. | Burkes 1910, new, 158.—Turner 
- - Ge —Burton’s Porcelain, 41. 4s. —Hartshorne, Old En English 
lasses, 








Hotels. 


RIGHTON.—THE BERKELEY 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Finest position on the front. 
Opposite the King Edward Memorial. 
Moderate Tariff. Excellent Cuisine. 
Phone, 5137. Telegrams : Berkeley, Brighton. 








Printers. 


A TyANGra Prine PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
‘SUBMIT SST TIMATES for all Png ot BSCR “R N Ew. 
tad PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Building ohne 








Bookbinding. 


C FA, BLUES McL EIS§ H, 
No. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with Mr. Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves Bindery. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and +. MSS. for early > meng viterary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who a Authors’ interest 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON oa AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Ian. 


OBJECTS.—This Insti blished in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the poe ooy of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


e as renders of lpg 
MEM BERSHIP Ee ~ a or Wenn th thout the United 
isher, 


cn om, whether Publ Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
ployed, is entit! AS to become a Member of this — =~" and 

y its benefits, u Vn gomy of Five Shillings annually, ree 
pA for life, peovid that he or she is en in the eale of 
lewspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 20/. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Biajesty Qi oe Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

lewsven: 

The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 





‘oman, 201., and was ally subscribed in memory of the late John 
Seencin who ‘died on on ~ ak, 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athe: He took an active and leading 


a part 
throughout the whole pom of the amy for the repeal ee the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall ay Fund” is the gift of the > Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
at of ‘election to its benefits. 

“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25%. a annum for 
one —, in a and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The prinehye 1 features of the Rules warning! election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
jess t! ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 

than es -five yam of age; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELI Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members 0 of the Institution, but iL Hewsreniors or their servants 


recommended for Members of the Institu- 
bg A subject to tuvestigqntion, relief Pb cual warded in accordance 
ih the merits and requirements ¢ each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


ey ty —— or woman of twenty- -five can — the sum of Twenty 

ete b and obtain the right to 

wagveipere! AY the 4 following 
Freedom from 


PROVIDENT 





want in t me "ot adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice ici 
aint ie a: A Srlitase I in i 4 Country miote Logics be 


for SS ae hh garden produce, 
in adalition t to an annuity. 
ae Tipit Acontribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 





SIXTH. All these are available not ig Members only, but also for 
VaEVENTE. Fhe parmens of the cubercigtions confers an shectute 
e Bul ions confers an absolu’ 
thoes Demet in al 


hae 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 


all cases of n 
on Rely to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1913. Price 28. 6d. 
TURKEY, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Sir Edwin Pears, 


A NEW CRISIS IN EDUCATION. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P. 


OPIUM, AN UNSETTLED QUESTION 
By Theodore Cooke Taylor, M.P. 


GLIMPSES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE LAST CHANCE. By G. Thoumaian. 
THE TRADE IN ARMAMENTS. By J. Fischer Williams. 
TAGORE AND THE RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL. 
By the Rev. C. F. Andrews, 
MONASTIC SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE 7 
y G. G. Coulton. 
THE BUDGET FOR 1913-14. By k ". J. Williams. 
METAPHYSICS, MYSTICISM, MYTH, AND MIRACLE. 
By tke Rev. Dr. Alfred E. Garvie. 
THE AGE OF THE SUN'S HEAT. By H. 8. Shelton. 
HEATHEN MESSIABS. By George Cormack, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 














AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
T HE 


NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale, 


FLAG, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’: 4 Buildings, Chancery Lane, E E.C. 





EVERY SATURDAY, OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT 
IN ENGLAND, price 4d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHARLES DICKENS, 1812 - 1870. 
A Series of Notes by JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
with be agro Articles by other peg’ 


the Numbers for FEBRUARY 3, : 
ManRCH’ 2. 16, 23, 30; APRIL 6, 13, 20, 27; MAY 4th, 16, oH 
JUNE 1, 8, 15, and 29 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


[OPSLEY's FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 
SEE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906 ; op. 5 poh, 2, ened | 38. May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 

Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. an. 4, rch 7, April = June 13, 
Aug. 8, Sept. 26, Oct. i, i 21, 1908; _ 23, Feb. 20, April 24, 
July 24, 1909. 


Price for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
AT HEN AU MX, 


T H E 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


| peed every FRIDAY » dp for bk Afternoon Mails. Terms 
post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Mc Months 38. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 
Continent and all ue within the jag Union 
For Six Months, 9s.; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance to 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


The Athenszeum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.0. 


THe 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















AT HEN &# U M. 


&s. d. 
5 Lines of Pearl.. oe ee o@ 36 
75 8 (Half-Column) “~~ «ths 
A Column ae fea oe 
A Page 990 


tions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per lin 
- Pearl Type bey 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
ROLE TO RULE. 
JOHN ©0. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Atbenzeum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,!E.C 
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6 Sr 
A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. : ; 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 
result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. _ or 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
if 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


























THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (June 7) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Pope’s Paternal Ancestors—The Forged ‘ Speeches and Prayers’ of the Regicides— Statues 
and Memorials in the British Isles—John Clarke, Schoolmaster of Hull—Proposed Emendation 
in Ascham—‘ Persuasion’—Aeroplanes on Parade—Persian Journalism—Acemannesceaster— 





Chief Justice Taney and the Dred Scott Case—Unusual Christian Names—‘ Spot ”’—The Sign of | 


the Dripping-Pan—‘‘ Duke” and ‘‘ Duchess ” as Christian Names. 
QUERIES :—‘‘ Town-planning ”— Wreck of the Jane, Duchess of Gordon—Files: Tools in the Middle 


Ages—Fenny Readings—‘‘ Quo vadis?”—Vanden Bempde Family—Mungo Campbell’s Dying | 
Message: ‘ Farewell, vain world !”—Sintram and Verena—Cardinal Newman’s Epitaph—Storey’s | 


Gate Tavern and Coffee-House—T. Compton, Artist—‘‘ He” in Game of ‘‘ Touch”—Adam of 
Fanno—Unicorn’s Horn—Biographical Information Wanted—Myless, Essex—Pictures of the 
Deity in Churches—Author of Quotation Wanted—‘‘ Cork fever.” 


REPLIES :—William Hone—St. John the Baptist in Art—Jacobite Earl of Beverley—Author Wanted | 
—‘ The Tomahawk’: Matt Morgan—‘ Of sorts”—John Mann—English Chanteys—‘ Eccentric | 


Biography ’—‘‘Star-ypointing”’: Second Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays—Paget and Chester— 


Diminutive Almanacs—Schaak, an Artist—Lions in the Tower—Samuel Harmar—Abolition of | 


Tenure by Knight Service—Duke of Newcastle at Marston Moor—‘' Paw-paw ” in the ‘ N. E. D’— 
Tolling on Good Friday—Jchn Moultrie—‘‘ Employee ”—Miracles—Mrs. Salmon’s Waxworks— 
The Wife of James Mohr Drummond. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward III.—‘ Book-Prices Current ’—‘‘ The 
People’s Books ”»—‘ The Social Guide’—Reviews and Magazines—‘ Printers’ Pie.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and (Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 











NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM § will contain 
Reviews of THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE EMPIRE, by H. B. GRAY; and THE 
DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM, by PAUL 
ELMER MORE. 











A. & C. BLACK’S 
LIST. 


—_—_~-—— 


REMINISCENCES OF 

DIPLOMATIC LIFE. joie 
Personalities and Incidents connected with several 
European Courts, and also with Life in South 
America Fifty Years Ago. By LADY MAC- 
DONELL. Containing 16 Full-Page Lllustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS. 
By FRANKFORT SOMMERVILLE. Containing 
20 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
EVOLUTION. }iS,H5RRERT MD. 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.). Containing 90 Illustrations and 


Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d, 
net, 


HALF AND HALE TRAGEDY 


Author of ‘Cap and Gown* Comedy,’ ‘ Here anc 
There,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


HEATH ROBINSON. J8uxson: 

. JOHNSON. 
(Brush, Pen, and Pencil” Series.) Square demy 
8vo, cloth, containing 62 Examples of the 
Artist’s Work in Colour and Black and White. 
Price 3s, 6d. net. 


GLA S G @) W. By JOHN NISBET. 

. (‘‘ Artists’ Sketch-Book ” 

Series.) Large square demy 8vo, with artistic 

cover bearing label designed by the Artist. Con- 

taining 24 Reproductions from Pencil Drawings. 
Price 1s, net. 





THE LATEST BOOK ON CRICKET. 


HOW TO MAKE A CENTURY 


By J. B. HOBBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, containing 
12 Full-Page Illustrations from Action Photographs. 
Price ls, net. 





THE SOCIAL GUIDE FOR 


1913 Fourth Year of Issue. Edited by Mrs. 

. HUGH ADAMS and Miss KE. A. 
BROWNE. Crown 8vo, leather, price 3s. 6d. 
net; cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PEEPS SERIES. pith... 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, each containing 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour and a number in Black and 
White. Price ls. 6d. net each. 


POND LIFE (Peeps at Nature). By Rev. 
CHAS. A. HALL. 


COMMON BRITISH MOTHS (Peeps at 
Nature). By A. M. STEWART. 
(Ready shortly. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
(Peeps at Railways). By GORDON HOME, 


PANAMA (Peeps at Many Lands). By 
EDITH A. BROWNE, F.R.G,S. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
A Complete List of Black’s Home and Foreign 
Guide Books will be sent on application. 





Soho Square, London, W. 
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JI. M DENT & SONS, LTD. 





TWO BOOKS BY MISS EVELYN UNDERHILL 


THE MYSTIC WAY 


Square demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ Miss Underhill’s book is a triumph of erudition, gracefully 
and skilfully marshalled and attractively presented.” 


IMMANENCE. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Miss Underhill gives us in her book the imaginative 
expression of a vision of life. Her right use of words differentiates her work 
from that of the majority of modern religious poets, but it is the spiritual 
beauty imprisoned in these words which will send readers back to the book 
again and again.” 








A_NEW_AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THOMAS HOLMES’ SUCCESSFUL WORK 


LONDON’S UNDERWORLD 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—‘‘ It is good that rare men like Mr. Holmes exist, for there 
are not many of us who could spend a long lifetime amongst the human 
wrecks of the underworld and still retain any confidence or hope in human 
nature. This is a book that will make people think, and, in a way, it ought 
to make us hopeful.” 


SALISBURY PLAIN: 
And Its Stones, Cathedral City, Villages and Folk. 


By ELLA NOYES 


10s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by DORA NOYES 


Observer.—‘‘One of the best books of its kind we have seen for a 
long time.” 








BROWNING’S SORDELLO 
Being the Text of the Poem, with Introductions, Notes, and Index. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR JAMES WHYTE, M.A. 


Clough Memorial Prizeman, Gold Medallist and Senior Moderator in History 
in the University of Dublin. 


SOME GOOD NOVELS 


THE LOST MAMELUKE 


By DAVID M. BEDDOE 


Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Beddoe has a powerful, vivid imagination, and 
his descriptions of the gorgeous Mamelukes at play on horse and foot recall 


seme of the most thrilling pages of Sir Walter Scott.” 








THE 
CHARMING OF ESTERCEL 


By GRACE RHYS 


Times.—‘‘There is breathless excitement and fun in the tale. The 
chapter telling how Tamburlaine carries his half-dead master all the way 
from Dublin to Ardhorce without a rest; is full of a tremendous galloping 
movement that is overmastering.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘We recommend our readers to get the book for 
themselves.” 


DAISY DARLEY ; 


or, The Fairy Gold of Fleet Street 
By W. P. RYAN 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ This is a rare book ; a really distinguished achieve- 
ment.” 


Daily News.—‘ A clever, attractive book. Mr. Ryan has made a genuine 
success in his delightful sketches of the subsidiary characters.” 
READY IN A FEW DAYS 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





Price Six Shillings Each. 





CHANNELS 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Large crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 


A Series designed to trace the genesis and evolution of the various departments of English literature and thought. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 


By Prof. JAMES 


SETH, M.A. 


ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY 


By Prof. W. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A. 


ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY~ 


By ERNEST 


RHYS, M.A. 


(In preparation.) 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Prof. 
PROSPECTUS FREE 





— 


GEO. SAINTSBURY, 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


LL.D. 


(In preparation. ) 
ON APPLICATION. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘THE EDITOR"—Adverti ts and Busi 


Letters to “ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & C©O., Lrp., Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 7, 1913. 

















